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The Ethics of the Gospel 


CHAPTER I 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF ETHICS 


Jesus CHRIST brought a message of hope for the 
world, the good news that the Kingdom of God was 
near. ‘‘ He came into Galilee preaching the Gospel 
of God, and saying, the time is fulfilled and the King- 
dom of God is at hand”’ (Mark i. 14, 15). Many of 
His parables begin with the phrase, “‘ the Kingdom of 
Heaven is like’’ (Matt. xiii. 31, 33, 44, 45, 47, Xviii. 
23, XX. I, XX. 2, Xxv. 1; cp. Mark iv. 26). Sometimes 
He is simply reported as preaching or as telling others 
to preach the Kingdom of God (Luke iv. 43, viii. 1, 
ix. 2, II, 60), as if that were the theme of His dis- 
courses generally. At the Last Supper He looks 
forward, beyond the present darkness and horror, to 
the day when the Kingdom of God shall have come 
(Luke xxii. 16, 18); and after the Resurrection He 
‘ still speaks of “‘ the things concerning the Kingdom 
of God” (Acts i. 13). It was, at least according to 
the Synoptic Gospels, the main subject of His teaching. 

But then, what is the Kingdom of God? What 
precisely does Jesus say about it? He indicates its 


immense value, as in the parables of the Hidden 
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Treasure and the Pearl of Great Price ; in the former 
also, that its value is yet unknown to most men. 
By the parables of the Mustard Seed and the Seed 
Growing Secretly, He declares that at first it is quite 
tiny and unnoticed, but will grow more and more. 
We may gather from various passages, in particular 
from the words, ‘‘ The Kingdom of God is among 
you” (or “within you’”’) (Luke xvii. 21), that He 
thought of it as already in being.t He also announced 
that it would come shortly in a powerful and startling 
form: ‘‘ There be some here of them that stand by 
who shall in no wise taste of death till they see the 
Kingdom of God come with power ”’ (Mark ix. 1). 
He mentioned conditions which facilitate entrance 
into it or reception of it—for instance, a childlike 
disposition ; and others which hinder or prevent this, 
e.g. the possession of great wealth. He also spoke of 
exclusion from the Kingdom as due to slackness and 
inattentiveness, as in the parable of the Unwise 
Virgins, and intimated that those shut out will feel 
regret and repining. But we do not read that He 
explained or described the actual nature of the King- 
dom of God. Why did he use the word “‘ Kingdom ”’ ? 


« This is the natural interpretation, though it has been suggested 
(e.g. by the Abbé Loisy, The Gospel and the.Church, Eng. trans., 
PP. 71, 72) that the passage might mean ‘‘ the Kingdom will sud- 
denly come among you.” , , . But apart from this He speaks of 
receiving and entering the Kingdom as being a present possibility 
(Mark x. 15). 

2 The nearest which we have in the New Testament to a descrip- 
tion of it comes from St. Paul: ‘‘ The Kingdom of God is not 
eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost”? (Rom, xiv. 17), But this seems from the context to 


refer rather to the manner of life which we should lead now, so as 
to enter the Kingdom, 
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And what did He mean by saying that it was at 
hand? I suggest that we may approach His point 
of view by considering the contrast which He draws 
between the world as it is and the world as it ought 
to be.t 

He looked on the world as under an evil influence, 
which He called Satan or Beelzebul. He also spoke of 
people whom we should call insane, as being under the 
control of demons. On one occasion He seems to 
imply that Satan exercised authority over the demons 
(Mark iii. 22-6). Whether and how far He really 
believed in invisible malign beings who afflicted 
mankind, and particularly in one such of exceptional 
power who dominated the others, it is perhaps not 
needful for our present purpose to inquire. And 
whether if He did believe as He is recorded to have 
spoken, He was so far merely reflecting the super- 
stitions of the age, or whether with penetrating insight 
into the nature of evil, He knew what psychology has 

t The late Mr. Clutton-Brock offers the following explanation in 
What is the Kingdom of Heaven?: ‘“ The Kingdom of Heaven is 
a reality, is the reality, compared with which we ourselves are 
unreal until we are part ofit. Itisa reality to be perceived through, 
but not with the senses, a reality of relation, like that of notes in 
a tune. ... The Kingdom of Heaven, in us, is not mere con- 
templation ; it is also action; it is feeling, thought, and conduct. 
Since the Kingdom of Heaven is a relation, it can be attained to 
only by all men together, indeed by the whole Universe; and 
mankind and the Universe exist so that they may attain to it”’ 
(p. 144). He comes near identifying the Kingdom with fellowship, 
and quotes the well-knowing saying of William Morris: “ Fellow- 
ship is life, and the lack of it is death” (p. 80). It is fellowship, 
he says, in all good things, especially in the exercise of our highest 
faculties—‘‘ not merely in pure contemplation, but in art, in philo- 
sophy, in all those activities which are fused in religion” (p. 108). 
This is an admirable description of the ideal life, but misses Our 
Lord’s special point of view. 
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not yet discovered, is also a problem which we may 
leave in abeyance. In any case, He did believe that 
evil held in the world a sway which was widespread 
and disastrous. 

To this unseen evil power were due sin (He especially 
mentions avarice—Matt. vi. 24), insanity, and, more 
or less, bodily disease (Luke xiii. 16). As St. Peter is 
recorded to have said, He ‘‘ went about doing good 
and healing all that were oppressed by the devil” 
(Acts x. 38). The same evil being tried, by suggesting 
doubts and alternative courses of action, to prevent 
Him from fulfilling His mission (Matt. iv. 3-II, xvii. 
23), endeavoured to corrupt His faithful disciple Peter 
(Luke xxii. 31), and was instrumental in bringing 
about the crucifixion, as these words indicate, “‘ This 
is your hour, and the dark Power has its way’ (Luke 
xxii. 53—Moffatt). The sway of evil over the world 
was by no means complete, since sunshine and rain 
were still sent by God (Matt. v. 45), the birds were fed 
and the flowers made beautiful by God (Matt. vi. 26, 
30), and His angels cared for children and simple 
souls that trusted in Him (Matt. xviii. 10). But it 
had a strong grip upon humanity, marring its health 
and beauty, torturing it in body and soul. 

Now the great encouraging message of Jesus con- 
cerning the Kingdom of God meant this: that the 
cruel and horrible dominion of evil over the world 
was entirely to come to an end, and the beneficent 
rule of God was to be complete. This is borne out by 
occasional remarks: ‘‘I beheld Satan as lightning 
fallen from Heaven”’ (Luke x. 18). ‘‘If I with the 
finger of God cast out devils, then is the Kingdom of — 
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God come upon you ”’ (Luke xi. 20). ‘‘ The prince of 
this world hath been judged ”’ (John xvi. 11). Satan’s 
_ interference with the rule of God was to cease. God 
was to be wholly King. The Kingdom of God was at 
hand. 

We are now in a position to understand why Jesus 
spoke of the ‘‘ Kingdom,” rather than of the ‘‘ Father- 
hood,’’ of God in this connection. It was in contrast 
to the rival kingdom of Satan, and also because God 
had to assert His authority as a monarch in subduing 
His enemies in order to exercise His complete Father- 
hood. The Kingdom of God was at hand, because 
the work of the Christ was to establish it definitely in 
mankind. His appearance on earth constituted the 
turning-point in human and even cosmic history. 
From that time on Satan was virtually defeated, and 
Heaven had conquered. Henceforth the Kingdom of 
God was firmly implanted in the society which Jesus 
left to carry on His work, so that He assured His 
disciples that “the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it ’’ (Matt. xvii. 19). 

Yet Jesus warns His disciples not to expect the 
total disappearance of evil-for some while. Even in 
. the Church of God weeds would grow among the corn, 
according to the parable of the Wheat and the Tares 
(Matt. xiii. 24-30); bad fish would be caught among 
the good fish, as the missionaries of Christ threw their 
nets wide to catch men, according to the parable of 
the Dragnet (Matt. xiii. 47, 48). But at last there 
would come a sifting and a sorting, and all that was 
defiling and useless would be ejected and excluded 
from the perfect Kingdom of God. 
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We may perhaps translate this into modern 
phraseology in some such way as follows: The 
creative evolution, to adopt Professor Bergson’s 
phrase, is for ever in progress. But somehow in the 
remote past evil tendencies became involved in the 
good tendencies. Hence such horrors as infant sacri- 
fice, torture, militarism, leprosy, insanity. Desirable 
and undesirable developments proceeded side by side 
and mixed together. We may think of the art and 
literature of the great nations of antiquity, in which 
truth and beauty were often marred by expressions 
of cruelty and sensuality, while the imperialistic 
ambitions of these same nations prompted to the 
massacre and enslavement of smaller peoples. But 
the time came when the creative evolution gathered 
its forces together, so to speak, in a great effort to 
check and eliminate the bad tendencies, like an 
organism that tries to eject disease germs or malignant 
growths. This effort produced Christianity. Yet the 
attempted restoration to health could not be carried 
through in a day or in a generation. Even in the 
parts of mankind in which the effort has been most 
sustained, namely, in Christendom, piety and vindic- 
tiveness, charity and class-pride, humility and lust of 
conquest, have flourished side by side in the same 
nation and in the same individual. Yet we need not 
therefore despair of the final victory of good. The 
healing and restorative process will continue. Fresh 
and increasing energies will be brought to bear upon 
the disturbing and deleterious elements in the cosmic 
organism. Then, when evil has been at last 
annihilated, the creative evolution, unimpeded and 
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with augmented strength, will proceed to new wonders 
and glories. 
* * OS * * 

~Did Jesus really prophesy His speedy return in 
bodily form to complete His work, as His hearers 
seem to have supposed, or did He utter mysterious 
words concerning the future advance of God’s King- 
dom, which their natural impatience misunderstood ? 
_ This is one of the great problems of New Testament 
exegesis. Certainly the period between the sowing 
and the harvest, during which the wheat and the weeds 
grow together, has already been much longer than 
St. Paul and St. John and other writers in the New 
Testament expected and seems likely to be consider- 
ably more prolonged, if the great processes. of 
_ civilization are to have time to work themselves out. 
But as another New Testament writer puts it: “ For- 
get not this one thing, beloved, that one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day’ (2 Peter iii. 8). God has ample time to 
accomplish His purpose, and we have ample time to 
fulfil our destiny. In Lessing’s famous words, “ Is 
not the whole of eternity mine?’’! Even now we 
see some results of Christianity. The more civilized 
portions of mankind no longer practise such cruelties 
as crucifixion and slavery, while attempts are made to 
relieve the world’s pain and to save souls from moral 
ruin. The Kingdom of God, which Jesus said was 
like the mustard-seed that grows into a tree (Mark iv. 
20-32), is no longer a seed, but a little plant, spreading 
out its tiny branches above the soil. 

t The Education of the Human Race, concluding words. 
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But if the Kingdom of God be the condition of the 
world when evil is overcome, how is it that Jesus 
spoke of individuals finding or obtaining it, as in the 
parables of the Hidden Treasure and the Pearl of 
Great Price? (Matt. xiii. 44-6). We may answer 
that the rule of God, before it has extended widely 
over mankind, may have secretly drawn a few here 
and there within its folds. This is one way of under- 
standing ‘“‘The Kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation’ (Luke xvii. 20). These live according 
to the Divine laws and are subject to Divine influences, 
which render them to some degree immune from the 
evil around. 


%* * * * * 


The Kingdom of God was the primary, but not 
altogether the final content of the Gospel or good 
news. Jesus brings another conception before our 
minds; according to the Synoptic record, almost 
casually at first, by means of incidental references, 
yet more definitely towards the close of His ministry. 
This is “‘ life,” “‘the life,” ‘‘ eternal life.’ We are 
told that ‘‘it is better to enter into the life maimed, 
than having two hands, to go into Gehenna’”’ (Mark 
ix. 43, Cp. 45, 47). He says to the rich young ruler, 
“If thou wouldest enter into the life,- keep the 
commandments ”’ (Matt. xix. 17). Both this man and 
the lawyer to whom He told the parable of the Good 
Samaritan came to Him with the question, ‘“‘ What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life ? ”’ (Mark x. 17, Luke x. 
25). He Himself held out to those who made sacrifices 
for His sake the hope, “‘in the age to come eternal 
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life” (Mark x. 30). These terms occur more fre- 
quently in the Fourth Gospel, in which the Kingdom 
of God is mentioned on only one occasion (iii. 3-5). 


In this Gospel the purpose of Christ’s coming into the 


world is thus expressed: ‘‘I have come that they 


might have life and have it to the full” (x. 10— 
Moffatt). Similarly the author gives as the reason 


for writing, that ‘‘ believing ye may have life in His 
Name” (xx. 31). Sometimes “eternal life’? seems 


_to be spoken of as the present possession of believers : 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth My 


word, and believeth Him that sent Me, hath eternal 


life’”’ (John v. 29). In other passages it appears as 
yet in the future, as when He says, “ He that hateth 


his soul in this world shall keep it unto life eternal ”’ 
(xii. 25). We may harmonize all these usages by 


saying that’ those who believe in Christ and do His 


will already have a higher kind of life, which in the 
coming age or world-order will become eternal or 


deathless life. 


In what relation then does the Kingdom of God 
stand to eternal life? Will the life of believers in 
Christ become deathless as soon as the Kingdom is 


‘complete, or before that, or not till a further stage of 


ad 


evolution, either of the Kingdom or of themselves, 
has passed? We cannot derive a full answer to this 
question from the recorded words of Our Lord ; but 
that the development of the Kingdom of God will, 
either suddenly or by a gradual process, bring death to 
an end, we may infer from this passage: ‘‘ They that 


are accounted worthy to attain that age and the 


resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor are 
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married; for they cannot die any more. They are 
equal to angels and by sharing in the resurrection they 
are sons of God”’ (Luke xx. 35, 36—partly Moffatt). 
We may perhaps paraphrase this by saying that the 
Kingdom of God will cause such a growth of Divine 
sonship in souls that death and with it both birth and 
marriage will cease to be. It is not implied here that 
all will attain eternal life simultaneously. 


* ea * * * 


The doctrine of the Kingdom has suffered neglect 
because it has seemed that any improvement, how- 
ever great, of earthly conditions is of infinitesimal 
_ account compared to what happens to souls after 
death. But this would be to make all the historical 
progress of mankind nugatory and indeed delusive. 
Surely the education of man through the progressive 
revelation of God in past ages prepared for the Gospel 
andthe Incarnation. And the spread of the Gospeland 
the extension of Christ’s Personality in His Church 
is a further stage in the fulfilment of His will. In 
other words, the evolution of humanity from age to 
age is an integral factor in the cosmic purpose of God 
to ‘‘ fill all things”’ (Eph. iv. 10), contributing in a 
way not easily understood to the rebirth of individual 
souls into the life that begins, but does not end. The 
Sheol in which ‘no man remembereth Thee ”’ (Psalm 
vi. 5), no less than the world of flesh and blood, was 
under the rule of evil, and had to be delivered and 
redeemed by Christ, and incorporated into the King- 
dom of God, as perhaps is signified by the strange 
statement that Christ ‘‘ went and preached unto the 
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spirits in prison which were aforetime disobedient ” 
(z Peter iii. 19, 20). It seems most in agreement 
both with the recorded sayings of Our Lord and with 
“Modern scientific conceptions of evolution and the 
unity or inter-connection of reality, to suppose that 
reform and progress, both in this material world and 
in the world to which souls pass at death, together 
contribute to that advance of spiritual life which 
brings the children of God to that life without death 
foreshadowed by saints and thinkers and poets. 


% % % x * 


But as appears from the recorded words of Our 
Lord, God’s purpose is, not only to make the world 
better, but also to make souls fit for the better world. 
Indeed it might be contended that the Kingdom of 
God is to be made for the sake of souls, rather than 

that souls are to be redeemed in order to fill the King- 
dom, as Tennyson implies : 


The wish, that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 

The likest God within the soul ? 


There are several expressions of the value of souls 
‘in God’s sight to be found in the Gospel records : 
“Ve are of more value than many sparrows ’”’ (Matt. 

x. 31). ‘‘ Of how much more value are ye than the 
“birds!” (Luke vi. 24). ‘‘ How much is a man of 
“more value than a sheep!” (Matt. xii. 12). Even 
~ + Tam not convinced by the emendation by which this is referred 

to Enoch. For a brief discussion, see Peake, Commentary on the 


Bible, pp. 910, 911. 
2 
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wicked men are loved and cared for by God, and 
ought to be loved and cared for by those who aspire 

to live as God’s children (Matt. v. 44, 45). That God 

takes endless trouble, to win back disobedient souls 

and to heal them of their moral diseases, and that 

He asks men to help Him in that endeavour, is shown 

by the parables of the Lost. Sheep, the Lost Coin, and 

the Prodigal Son. That we are to be kind to the poor 
and miserable because they, as human beings, are 

brethren of Christ, is taught in the allegoric descrip- 

tion of the judgment of the nations, in which “ the 

King,” identified with the Son of Man, says: “ Inas- 

much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 

My brethren, ye have done it unto Me”’ (Matt. xxv. 

40). 

* * * * * 

The supreme ideal good purposed by God for human 
souls, so far as it has been revealed, is life in the 
Kingdom of God, this life becoming immortal. This 
is the Gospel, the good news of Jesus. It follows 
from this promise that the supreme object of human 
activity should be to co-operate with God in’ the 
realization of this ideal, as Jesus said: ‘‘ Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God” (Matt. vi. 33). Thus do 
Christian ethics spring out of and depend on the 
Christian Gospel. Man’s duty is to realize man’s 
ideal. And since man’s ideal is also God’s purpose, 
man must come into close intimacy with God. And 
to do this is religion. In the words of Auguste 
Sabatier, “‘ Religion is a commerce, a conscious and 
willed relation into which the soul . . . enters with 
the mysterious power on which it feels that it and its 


e 
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destiny depends.” By religion we bring ourselves 
into harmony with God. By morality we bring both 
_ ourselves and others and our material environment 
_ into harmony with God. 
We read that Jesus expressed the two great 
_ principles of human life as follows: ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
_ the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy mind and with all thy strength. 
_... Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” 
(Mark xii. 30, 31). The former is derived from the 
book of Deuteronomy, where it is thus phrased: 
_“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
_ heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might ” 
(vi. 5), that is, with intelligence, emotion, and will. 
The former comprises religion ; but it may be under- 
stood to cover much, if not all, of morality too, since 
_ we love God with our wills when we devote ourselves 
to carrying out His purposes. Similarly, we love God 
with our minds when we study His works. The love 
which Jesus enjoins is connected with both volition 
and reason. It lives and grows by intelligent activity, 
as these passages make evident : 

(z) ‘Not everyone that saith unto Me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; but 
He that doeth the will of my Father who isin Heaven ”’ 
(Matt. vii. 21). This is closely followed by the com- 
parison of him who does “‘ these sayings of Mine ”’ to 
a man who built his house on rock, and of him who 

1 Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, p. 27, English translation. 

2 The heart was supposed by the Hebrews to be specially con- 
nected with thought or reason. The different psycho-physiology 


of the Greeks seems to have caused confusion in the Gospel record, 
so that a fourfold classification of conscious activities appears. 
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does them not to a man who built his house on 
sand. 

(2) ‘“‘ Why call ye Me, Lord, Lord; and do not the 
things that I say ? ”’ (Luke vi. 46). 

(3) ‘‘ Whosoever shall do the will of God, the same 
is My brother and sister and mother’ (Mark iii. 35). 

(4) “‘ This do and thou shalt live” (Luke x. 28), to 
the lawyer who asked Him what he should do to 
inherit eternal life. 

(5) “A certain woman of the multitude lifted up 
her voice and said unto Him, Blessed is the womb that 
bare Thee and the breasts which Thou didst suck. 
But He said, Yea rather blessed are they that hear the 
word of God and keep it ”’ (Luke xi. 27, 28). 

(6) The parable of the Two Sons (Matt. xxi. 28-31). 
One refused to obey his father’s command to work in 
his vineyard, but later changed his mind and did so ; 
the other promised obedience, but did not fulfil his 
promise. Jesus adds, “ Verily I say unto you, that 
the publicans and harlots 60 into the Kingdom of God 
before you !”’ 

Seeing that Our Lord so stresses works, we may 
turn aside briefly to inquire why St. Paul apparently 
disparaged works, as when he wrote “‘ that a man is 
justified by faith apart from the works of the law” 
(Rom. iii. 28). But the “ works of the law”’ are not 
equivalent to doing the will of God, but consist of 
observances of a variety of commandments both moral 
and ceremonial. It is not only what we do, but why 
we do it, which counts. If the law be obeyed from 
fear or self-interest, that is not doing the will of God ; 
whereas a spontaneous act of kindness, without God 


: 
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being consciously in our thoughts, may be. The 


_ ‘‘ faith ” through which St. Paul says we are saved, by 


*K 


Means of the “grace” or “ graciousness”? of God 


_ (Eph. ii. 8), is attachment and surrender to Christ, the 
preliminary contact of the soul with the Divine, 


whence springs in course of time love for God with 


_ mind and heart and will. The doctrine of justification 


by faith involves several theological and ethical and 


_ psychological truths: (1) that God’s main purpose 
_ with souls is, not to reward in accordance with deeds 
* already done, but to bring them into the condition in 
_ which they may do good deeds ; in other words, that 
_ justice is subsidiary to love; (2) that intense and 
_ anxious struggle not to sin, by keeping the idea of the 


sin before the mind, is apt to defeat its object, but 
that victory may come through relaxation and the 


_ consequent release of subliminal psychic energy ;! 
_ (3) the fact that works done in order to be saved from 
_ God’s wrath rather increase the egoism in which the 


sin largely consists; (4) the marvellous power of 
devotion to another to stimulate the will and ennoble 


the character ; (5) the Christian belief that Jesus 
_ Christ exercises spiritual influence on those who trust 


and adore Him.—St. Paul’s teaching was by no means 
quietistic or antinomian ; for he set before his converts 
a high standard of unselfish service, as being the 
natural consequence of justification. 


* * * * * 
1 Vide Thouless, An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion, 
p. 51: “Increased voluntary effort is not merely useless, but 


tends even to intensify the difficulty. These cases come under 
what has been called by the new Nancy psychiatric school ‘ The 
Law of Reversed Effort.’’’ Also W. James, Varieties of Religious 
Experience, pp. 208 f., on self-surrender as a condition of conversion. 
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Good deeds, according to Our Lord’s teaching, fit 
us for membership of the Kingdom of God. Can we 
also say that by good deeds we help to produce the 
Kingdom of God? Most certainly, since by deeds of 
love and by making known the Gospel, we draw others 
within the range of God’s loving influence. May it 
not be that the Lord’s Prayer is to be understood in 
this light ? For our expression of longing for God’s 
Kingdom is immediately followed by the consecration 
of ourselves to doing God’s will, as if doing His will 
hastened the coming of His Kingdom. And herein 
lies the necessity for courage and self-sacrifice. For 
since the extension of the Kingdom of God involves 
the dispossession and conquest of evil powers, those 
who do God’s will with this object have to take part 
in the conflict, not without temporary loss and suffer- 
ing, as Jesus forewarned His disciples. God operates 
through souls that are morally akin to Him and in 
contact with Him through prayer. He uses them 
partly as conscious agents, and partly as conductors 
of unseen spiritual influence, thus reaching and gaining 
control over the devil-beridden world. Thus, in doing 
good and in having good thoughts, we are, in St. Paul’s 
phrase, “ God’s fellow-workers ”’ (1 Cor. iii. 9), for the 
extension of His Kingdom. Love creates harmony 
between personalities. By loving God we grow into 
harmony with God. By loving others we draw them 
into harmony with ourselves. So by loving God and 
our neighbours we extend the influence of God over 
mankind, which is equivalent to increasing the 
Kingdom of God. 


od * * * * 
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Finally, did Our Lord say anything as to the ability 
or inability of men to do God’s will? Weare in touch 


_ with the difficult and elusive problem of free will. Do 


motives determine actions in such wise that the 
actions follow inevitably upon the motives? Is the 
sense that we may do this or that, and might have 
done differently from what we did, true or illusory ? 
Of course, there is no pronouncement upon this in the 


_ Gospel. But Our Lord speaks to people as if they had 


it in their power to obey Him: ‘ But I say unto you 
which hear, Love your enemies, do good to them that 
hate you” (Luke vi. 27). He also recognizes degrees 


of responsibility: ‘‘To whomsoever much is given, 


of him shall much be required ; and to whom they 
commit much, of him will they ask the more” (Luke 


_ xii. 48). On the other hand, there are several passages 


indicating that certain kinds of circumstances and 
character practically preclude obedience to His call. 
Thus He says, ‘‘ Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, nor cast your pearls before swine’’ (Matt. vii. 6). 
It is exceptionally hard, He declares, for the rich 
man to enter God’s Kingdom (Mark x. 23). Defile- 
ment through sinful actions produces evil growths 
which will have to be destroyed: “Every plant 
which My Heavenly Father planted not, shall be 
rooted up”’ (Matt. xv. 13). Darkness and blindness 
of soul cause men to stumble and go astray (Matt. vi. 
23, xv. 14). In the parable of the Sower He speaks of 
certain kinds of character—the indifferent, the shallow, 
the worldly and pleasure-loving—as being like bad or 
unprepared land, on which no good crops can be 
raised (Mark iv. 3-9). Tribulation of some sort, some 
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form of punishment or pruning («oAaovs—Matt. xxv. 
46), will be needed to render them capable of receiving 
the seed of the Gospel and bearing fruit. But we 
should also notice those sayings which indicate the 
existence of power which makes men good: “ Con- 
strain them to come in, that My house may be filled ”’ 
(Luke xiv. 23). And in the Fourth Gospel: ‘‘ No man 
cometh unto Me except the Father which sent Me — 
draw him ”’ (vi. 44). This is supported by the impli- 
cation of the saying just quoted, that there are also _ 
trees which God plants (Matt. xv. 13). Again, in 

St. John, it is predicted that the love of God working 

through the sacrifice of Christ will overcome all 
opposition and recalcitrance, of the devil or man, and — 
win all souls to Him: “I, if I be lifted up from the 

earth, will draw all men unto Me” (John xii. 32). 

Our Lord depicts the moral condition of mankind as 
a mixture of freedom and necessity, as indeed it 

appears to be. Individuals are able in greater or less 

degree to obey or disobey, to do right or wrong. There 

are powerful evil influences which overbear freedom 

of choice, and there are also powerful good influences 

which counteract the evil and appeal to latent inclina- 

tions of a better sort. In the end the good is stronger 

than the evil and will wholly conquer. 





CHAPTER II 
THE FULFILMENT OF THE LAW 


Our Lord lived as a Jew among Jews, a people who 
were for the most part devout believers in their 
inherited religion. Therefore He was at pains to 
_ point out how His moral teaching in various ways 
went beyond the moral teaching embodied in their 
sacred Scriptures. 

He said in the Sermon on the Mount, “ Think not 
- Iam come to destroy the law or the prophets; I am 
not come to destroy but to fulfil’? (Matt. v. 17). 
“ Fulfil ’’ here seems almost equivalent to “‘ develop,” 
or “‘complete.’’! For He proceeds to give instances 
of this fulfilment, in which He asserts that the old 
commandments are insufficient, but God requires 
something more. In the verse immediately following 
He is reported as declaring, “‘ Till Heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
away from the law, till all be fulfilled.” This has 

1H. H. Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, English translation, 
vol. ii. p. 14: “‘ He would not leave merely as it was the expression 
of this early revelation of the Divine will given in the law and the 
prophets. He would not only explain and establish that revelation 
‘in detail, after the manner of the Scribes, but He would rather 
bring it to a higher and more perfect form, in which the idea of 


this Old Testament revelation of the Divine will should find a 
perfectly adequate expression.” 
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caused perplexity,! since the ceremonial legislation of 
the Pentateuch did cease to be observed by Christians, 
the main part being definitely abrogated at the Council 
of Jerusalem (Acts xv.). Elsewhere Jesus is recorded 
as. bidding His disciples obey even the recent enact- 
ments of the religious authorities: ‘‘ The Scribes and 
Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat: all things therefore 
whatsoever they bid you, these do and observe” 
(Matt. xxiii. 3).2 He apparently does not disapprove 
of scrupulous attention to the details of the law: 
“ Ye tithe mint and anise and cummin . . . these ye 
ought to have done ”’ (Matt. xxiii. 23). On the other 
hand, He excuses His disciples for not keeping all the 
regulations of Judaism, when they neglected to fast 
(Mark ii. 18-20), when they plucked ears of corn on 
the Sabbath (Mark ii. 23-8), when they neglected 
ceremonial ablutions before meals (Mark vii. 1-8). It 
is foolish, He said, to patch a frail old garment with a 
piece of strong new cloth, or to pour fermenting wine 
into bottles that are worn thin with long use. So 
Christianity, instead of repairing Judaism, would rend 
it still more; the ferment of the Gospel, instead of 
revivifying the ancient discipline, would burst through 
it (Mark ii. 21, 22). Yet the essential moral elements 
in the old law He did not destroy. For He criticized 


1 W. C. Allen, International Critical Commentary on St. Matthew, 
p- 45: “Christ is here represented as speaking in the spirit of 
Alexandrine and Rabbinic Judaism. . . . The attitude to the law 
here described is inconsistent with the general tenor of.the sermon.”’ 

2 W. C, Allen, op. cit., p. 244: ‘‘ The words are difficult in view 
of the criticism of the regulations and the traditional law in xv. 
I-20; cp. esp., xv. 6. We must suppose that a limitation is to 
be inferred from ‘sit on Moses’ seat.’ Do all things that they 
OR in so far as this is in harmony with the spirit of the Mosaic 
ayw.”’ 
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the Pharisees for encouraging people to evade their 
obligation to support their aged parents (Mark vii. 
pt0-13). He assumed ordinary ideas as to vices and 
crimes (Mark vii. 21, 22). And we may be sure that 
He who manifested such tenderness to children would 
not have condoned any dereliction of parental duty. 
He did not destroy the old morality, but fulfilled or 
expanded it. The Scribes and Pharisees, as if 
conscious of the inadequacy of the Ten Command- 
ments and the other injunctions contained in the Old 
Testament to make men as good as God required them 
to be, dealt with them in another fashion, namely, 
by little additions and by definitions and refinements— 
how much to give in charity, the exact distance it was 
lawful to walk on the Sabbath. But this method of 
improving the old morality Jesus regarded as quite 
ineffective, as He said: “‘ Except your righteousness 
shall exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of Heaven ”’ 
(Matt. v. 20). In fact, it was in some respects worse 
than useless, since it occasionally degenerated into a 
casuistry which excused clear contraventions of the 
original commandment. 

Jesus fulfilled the moral law of the Old Testament 
in several distinguishable ways : 

(xt) He directed attention away from the letter of 
the commandment to its purpose as instrumental to 


1 Wendt, op. cit., vol. ii. p. 13: “‘ The Pharisaic Scribes, who 
regarded themselves as the custodians and authorities of the law, 
sought only to make it their task to ‘bind’ and ‘ make fast’ 
the law as delivered, and to establish, down to the minutest points, 
its meaning and value by their explanation and specialization, and 
thus to draw a hedge round it.” 
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human welfare. Thus, truthfulness is not to be 
confined to statements on oath, but all conversation 
is to be so trustworthy as to render swearing un- 
necessary. ‘‘Let your speech be, yea, yea; nay, 
nay [that is, plain affirmation and denial]; for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil ’’ (Matt. 
v. 33, 37).1 On the same principle He said that a 
ritual enactment must give way to a human need. 
David rightly ate the shew-bread when he was hungry, 
and His own disciples did not do wrong in plucking 
ears of corn on the Sabbath; still more was it a duty 
to save or restore to health a human life on the day 
sacred to the worship of God (Mark ii. 23-7, iii. I-4). 
He disposed of the obligation to special seasons of 
abstinence by saying that the occasion for fasting 
depended on circumstances (Mark ii. 18-20). He 
evaded the law of Moses that ordered execution for 
adultery by an appeal to the conscience and shame of 
those who wished to insist on its being carried out : 
“ He that is without sin among you, let him throw the 
first stone at her ” (John viii. I-Ir). 

_ (2) The old law concerned itself with acts, except 
indeed the tenth commandment, which forbade 
coveting. Jesus taught that the other command- 
ments also are to be applied inwardly. Anger being 
one of the motives of murder, He says, ‘‘ Ye have 
heard that it was said to them of old time, Thou shalt 
not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger 
of the judgment: but I say unto you, that everyone 
who is angry with his brother shall be in danger of the 


1 Peake, op. cit., p. 705: ‘‘ Oaths spring from the untruthfulness 
of man,” 
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_ judgment ” (Matt. v. 21, 22).1 Similarly He says that 
to cherish desire towards another man’s wife is an 
inward adultery (verses 27, 28).2 He did not say or 
imply that to be angry is, in any sense, as bad as 
committing a murder ; but rather that to allow anger 
_ to grow unchecked is to run grave risks of trouble both 
with man and with God.3 So also with adultery and 
lascivious imaginings. To “commit adultery in the 
_ heart,” though not as bad as to do it in fact, yet has 
similar, though less violent and rapid effects, in 
destroying the capacity for spirituality. Per contra, 
it is the will rather than the result which counts for 
merit, as in the woman who contributed two mites 
to the Temple treasury. ‘‘ And He called unto Him 


1 The succeeding words are difficult: “‘ Whosoever shall say to 
his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the Sanhedrin ; and whoso- 

ever shall say, thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire.’ The 
ascending scale of anger, contempt, abuse, corresponds to “‘ the 

local court, the Sanhedrin, the final judgment of God” (W. C. 
Allen, op. cit., p. 48). But as a matter of fact, earthly justice does 
not punish for merely inward conditions; and in any case, it is 
not the dignity of the court, but the punishment inflicted which 
is the deterrent. ‘‘ Judgment’ in the case of murder implies the 
death-penalty. What worse penalty follows from trial before the 
Sanhedrin? It is probable that the passages contain a Rabbinical 
saying which has somehow fallen out of place. The general sense 
is not affected. 

2 Peake, op. cit., p. 705: “The papyri show that a married 
woman is probably meant.” 

3 Mr. G. E. Moore interprets this passage with pedantic literal- 
ness, Principia Ethica, p. 178: ‘‘ Though the state of the man 
who is angry may be really as bad as that of the murderer, and 
so far Christ may be right, His language would lead us to suppose 
that it is also as bad in every way, that it also causes as much evil ; 

and this is utterly false.’’ Malicious and lustful thoughts are, re- 

spectively, akin to murder and adultery, and may develop into 
them or into their equivalents. This is not to say that malice 
and lust are from the beginning equivalent to the corresponding 
deliberate acts of wickedness. 
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His disciples, and said unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, this poor widow cast in more than all they who © 
are casting into the treasury: for they all did cast in 
of their superfluity ; but she of her want did cast in 
all that she had, even all her living ” (Mark xii. 41-4). 
Under the same heading—except that this is hardly 
a matter of ethics—we may mention our Lord’s advice 
to perform religious exercises, such as alms, prayer, 
fasting, in private, in order to ensure that the chief 
motive be not that of gaining popular approbation and 
esteem: “‘ Take heed that ye do not your righteous- 
ness before men, to be seen of them: else ye have no 
reward with your Father which is in Heaven ”’ (Matt. 
vi. 1-6, 16-18). In religion there is special liability 
to self-deception, and also a special need for sincerity, 
since ‘‘ God is a Spirit; and they that worship must 
worship in spirit and in truth” (John iv. 24). Lower 
motives creeping in unsuspected hinder the communion 
of the soul with its Maker. 

(3) Our Lord extended the range of the altruism 
required by the law, so as to make it include any 
human being with whom the agent comes into con- 
tact. This is taught in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, when He commends the kind-hearted 
action of a passing traveller to a total stranger 
belonging to another nation: “Go and do thou 
likewise’? (Luke x. 37). Our Lord furthermore 
asserts that ill-will and wrong-doing towards us, so 
far from obliging us to limit our goodness, actually 
constitute special calls for its exercise: ‘‘ Love your 
enemies and pray for them that persecute you ”’ (Matt. 
v. 44). “Love your enemies and do them good” 
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(Luke vi. 35). May we expand this by the observa- 
tion that the Christian can sometimes utilize the evil 
relationship of hatred as an opportunity for creating 
_ the good relationship of friendship—as it were, turning 
defeat into victory ? 

(4) The old law was predominantly negative: do 
not hurt another by killing him, robbing him, seducing 
his wife, defaming him. Even the commandments 
relating to man’s attitude to God only say what is not 
-tobedone. Judaistic ethics had advanced far beyond 
the Ten Commandments in the universal rule, ‘‘ Do 
_to no man what thou hatest’”’ (Tobit iv. 15). But it 
was a far greater advance when Jesus gave the positive 
rule of life, ‘‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you even so do ye also unto them”’ 
(Matt. vii. 12). His whole ethical attitude is positive, 
“He that is not with Me,” He says, ‘‘ is against Me; 
and he that gathereth not with Me scattereth ”’ (Matt. 
xii. 30). Not to take sides with Him and help Him 
is equivalent to fighting against Him and undoing 
His work. Of like significance is the parable of the 
Unfruitful Fig-tree, which is to be cut down if it bears 
no fruit (Luke xiii. 6-9). Similarly the unfruitful 
branch is lopped off (John xv. 2). It is for lack of 
kindness to Lazarus that Dives finds himself in torment 
after death (Luke xv. 19-31). It is the man who hid 
‘his talent in the earth, or wrapt up his pound in a 
napkin, who is punished and dismissed from his 
master’s service (Matt. xxv. 14-30, Luke xix. 12-26). 
Those who at the Last Judgment enter ‘‘ the kingdom 
prepared for them from the foundation of the world ”’ 
are those who have fed the hungry, given drink to the 
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thirsty, clothed the naked, entertained strangers, and 
visited the sick and prisoners. It is for omission to 
do these things that souls are condemned to “ the fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels”’ (Matt. xxv. 
31-46). 

(5) In yet one other respect are the ethics of Jesus 
in advance of all previous moral teaching, not only 
of the law and the prophets of Israel, but also of that 
contained in the philosophy of Greece. The ideal 
morality which He sets forth consists, not so much in 
additions to and modifications of human existence, 
but rather in consecration of the whole life to carrying 
out God’s will for mankind. He bade His hearers, 
‘“‘ Seek first the Kingdom of God,” and as Repre- 
sentative of God He demanded absolute allegiance to 
Himself: ‘‘ He that loveth father or mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me; and he that loveth son 
or daughter more than Me is not worthy of Me. And 
he that taketh not his cross and followeth after Me, is 
not worthy of Me” (Matt. x. 37, 38). The contrast 
between the ordinary lower goodness of keeping the 
law, together with some kindness and service, and the 
higher goodness consisting in self-consecration to 
God’s will and ideal, is well depicted in the conversa- 
tion between Jesus and the rich young ruler. In 
St. Matthew’s version the man professes to have kept, 
not only the ancient commandments, but even the 
higher law, “‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,” but 
still is conscious of something lacking. Jesus then 
shows him what moral perfection would involve : ‘‘ If 
thou wouldest be perfect, go, sell what thou hast and 
give to the poor, and come follow Me” (xix. 18-21). 
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_ This fulfilled, enlarged, completed morality—human 
inward, positive, embracing all the activities of a man’s 
life in all his relations to all other men, and directed to 
the realization of the Divine ideal for mankind—is 
essential to Christianity. If religion is to thrive with 
zeal and sincerity amongst us, it must be through a 
more radical study and application of Christ’s moral 
teaching. Apart from that, attempts to bring in- 

creased ardour into worship are likely to result in 
artificiality and sterile emotion. 

Christ fulfilled the law. He gave mankind the 
absolute principle of living. For there is nothing 
higher or holier than love, nor can we do more than 
give ourselves up entirely to the realization of God’s 
ideal. In that sense the Gospel ethic is the final 
ethic. But we have yet to fulfil or complete the 
application of the moral principle. Not only the 
Sabbath, but in a sense even the moral commandments. 
are made for man, and not man for them; or rather 
they have to be understood as expressions of the 
healthy functioning of human nature. The pro- 
hibition to steal, for instance, does it forbid taking a 
loaf to feed a starving child, but not profiteering in 
food supplies? In the second place, Christian people 
have not yet comprehended the immense potency for 
both good and ill of what they think and feel and 
wish—not only on their own characters, but in the 
form of unconscious influence, in prayer, in telepathy. 
Thirdly, the ability to know about and succour speedily 
sufferers in remote lands, which was not possessed by 
our ancestors, involves a vast extension of our obliga- 
tion to be Good Samaritans, and to love and succour 

8 
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both friend and foe. Fourthly—in view of the 
strongly positive quality of Christian goodness—is it 
possible to justify the comfortable leisure of those 
who do no serious and continuous work either in 
contributing to the world’s wealth or in diminishing 
the world’s evil? And lastly, do any of the Churches 
clearly set before their members the paramount 
necessity of having an aim in life, of forming some 
conception however tentative of the object of human 
existence and evolution on this planet and of their 
own place and function in the general scheme? In 
default of this can we wonder at the prevailing rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction and the indifference to the 
lofty claims of religion ? 


CHAPTER III 
THE MORAL PRINCIPLE 


IF we had to choose one word to characterize as a 
whole the religious and moral doctrine of Jesus, we 
should say “‘love.”’. Religion is for Him pre-eminently 
love for God, and morality love for man. Love 
takes various forms, according to circumstances— 

charity to the poor, forgiveness of offenders, service, 
and the like. But is it not possible to express the 
moral principle more definitely ? Whom are we to 
love, and how much are we to love? We seem to 
have the formula we seek in the commandment, 
“Love thy neighbour as thyself.’ This was not 
invented by Our Lord, but seems to have been a 
widely acknowledged maxim among the best expo- 
nents of Judaism in His time. 

Its earliest occurrence is in the priestly legislation 
of the Pentateuch: “‘ Thou shalt not take vengeance, 
nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people, 
but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ’”’ (Lev. 
xix. 18). The meaning is, “there must be no ill- 
will to him; his interest must be to you as your 
own.” 2 

What a casual and incidental origin of the phrase 


t Peake, op. cit., p. 208. 
35 
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which afterwards was exalted to be one of the two 
primary laws of human life ! 

It occurs in the pages of the New pAesteanee in 
the following passages : 

(1) According to Matthew (but not according to 
Mark or Luke), Our Lord quotes this commandment 
to the rich young man who had asked what he should 
do to obtain eternal life. The man says that he has 
kept this one among others; as to which he could, 
no doubt, easily satisfy his conscience. 

(2) In answer to the question of a Scribe, ‘‘ What 
commandment is the first of all?’’ Jesus replies: 
‘Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord; 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength.” And He adds: ‘“‘ The 
second is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self. There is none other commandment greater than 
these.” The Scribe approves and repeats the com- 
mandments. And Jesus says: ‘“‘ Thou art not far 
from the Kingdom of God’ (Mark xii. 29-34). St. 
Matthew gives what is apparently the same conversa- 
tion in an abbreviated form, but puts into the mouth 
of Jesus these additional words: “‘ On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets ”’ (xxii. 
35-40). 

(3) St. Luke records that a lawyer asked Jesus 
what he should do to inherit eternal life, and, on 
Jesus asking for his interpretation of the law, he 
responded by repeating the two great commandments, 
concerning love for God and love for his neighbour. 
Jesus then said, ‘‘ Thou hast answered right: this 
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do, and thou shalt live.” But the lawyer, as if his 
conscience were uneasy at the thought that possibly 
_he had excluded from the category of neighbours 
some who ought to have been included, raised the 
question, “ But who is my neighbour?” The reply 
to that was the story of the Good Samaritan (Luke x. 
25-37).7 
(4) St. Paul writes: ‘‘The whole law is fulfilled — 

in one word: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself’ (Gal. v. 14). 

(5) Again: ‘‘ He that loveth his neighbour hath 
fulfilled the law. For this, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not covet, 
_ and if there be any other commandment, it is summed 
up in this word, namely, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.. Love worketh no ill to his neighbour ; 
love therefore is the fulfilment of the law” (Rom. 
xiii. 8—I0). 

(6) “If ye fulfil the royal law, according to the 
scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, 
ye do well”’ (James ii. 8). The writer is attacking 
snobbery and argues that caste is of no account in 
relation to the royalty of God, whose law puts all 
men on an equality. ‘“‘ Fulfil” (aAnpodv) in these 
passages seems to vary in meaning between 


t Plummer, A., International Critical Commentary, p. 283: ‘ The 
identification of this lawyer with the one who asked, ‘ Which is 
the great commandment in the law?’ (Mark xii. 28-32; Matt. 
xxii. 35-40) is precarious, but perhaps ought not to be set aside 
as impossible. There the question is theological and speculative ; 
here it is practical. Place, introduction, and issue are quite differ- 
ent; and the quotation from the law which is common to both 
narratives is here uttered by the lawyer, there by Christ.” We 
should expect that the central principles of religion and conduct 
would have been uttered by Jesus many times. 
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‘‘comprehend”’ or ‘include,’ complete,’ and 
“ observe.”’ 

But the formula needs to be interpreted. What do 
we mean by “love,” and what do we mean by 
“neighbour”? Our Lord helps us here by the 
beautiful story of the Good Samaritan. A Jew 
travelling along the lonely and desolate route between 
Jerusalem and Jericho had been attacked by brigands. 
Apparently he had attempted to defend himself and _ 
suffered more in consequence: He was left stripped 
and bruised and bleeding, helpless and hardly con- 
scious, with the certainty of dying there unless some- 
one came to help him. To the lasting disgrace of 
the church which they represented, a Jewish priest 
and a Levite who were passing along that road both 
looked at him and left him. But a man, probably 
a merchant, of the race of the religious opponents of 
the Jews, who held the Mosaic tradition, but came 
of the mixed stock of Israelites and Assyrian settlers, 
did what any decent and humane person would do— 
he tended to the man’s wounds, lifted him on to his 
own beast, and took him to the nearest inn, and there 
he nursed him for the rest of that day and the following 
night. On the next morning he committed the man 
to the care of the landlord, handed over some money 
on the man’s account, and promised to pay the rest 
of the bill when he returned in a few days. 

It is a moving tale of spontaneous compassion and 
kindness, but would hardly strike one as a very good 
example of loving another as much as oneself. For 
_ the benefit which the Samaritan conferred, namely, 
rescue from untimely death, far exceeded what it 
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cost him—a little trouble and expense, with possibly 
_ a slight risk in waiting at the place where the robbers 
had been. How, then, does it serve to elucidate the 
moral principle ? 

At the conclusion of the tale Jesus asked the lawyer 
the question: ‘‘ Which of these three thinkest thou 
became neighbour unto him that fell among the 
robbers? ’”’ The lawyer answered, that the man who 
showed mercy on him became (eyévero) his neigh- 
_bour. Thus was the exponent of the Jewish law 
obliged to admit that neighbourhood was not confined 
to nationality, which his previous question, ‘‘ Who is 
my neighbour ? ’’, indicated had been his opinion, or 
at least his supposition. We may expand Our Lord’s 
meaning by saying that the distress of anyone within 
reach constitutes an opportunity for enlarging the 
brotherhood of man.t This we ought to do whenever 
feasible, as His parting words to the lawyer declare : 
“Go and do thou likewise.” 

Our Lord’s teaching is so brief and trenchant and 
clear, being perfectly adapted to the disposition and 
mentality of His hearers and to the existing situation. 
And yet the truths implied in it are of enormous 
profundity and range. I will endeavour shortly to 
indicate what they are in the present case. 

(x) It is an ethical principle that right conduct or 
action is that which causes the greatest possible 


t See Wendt, of. cit., vol. i. pp. 336, 337: “‘ If the question were 
asked to whom that succoured Israelite was bound to show neigh- 
bourly love, he could not confine it to his own countrymen, but 
ought to set the friendly Samaritan in the front rank of those to 
whom he owed this duty.’’ Christ’s “‘ object was to create such 
a situation as would make it obvious to the Scribe how one who 
was not an Israelite might become neighbour to an Israelite.’ 
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amount of good attainable under the circumstances. 
Consequently, the agent’s own good is not to be 
preferred by him to an equal amount of the good of 
another. It is morally obligatory on everyone to 
sacrifice a lesser good for himself in order to obtain 
a greater good for another. This impartiality is no 
doubt implied in the maxim, ‘‘ Love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” and also in the kindred maxim, known 
as the Golden Rule: “All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, even so do ye 
also unto them” (Matt. vii. 12); for I show that I 
esteem another’s welfare as highly as my own by doing 
to him what I should think he ought to do to me if 
his and my positions were reversed. 

(2) But love is much more than a rule for the due 
apportionment of good. It is also sympathy and 
tender feeling and glowing affection and delightful 
intimacy and interplay and commingling of personal- 
ities. But can one or ought one to love onself in 
this sense, so that it could be said that one must 
love someone else as much? It is true, however, 
that loving intimacy draws out and makes one more 
_ conscious of one’s own qualities and their value for 
the beloved. In real love self-consciousness and self- 
appreciation are not only permissible but essential. 
So we may interpret ‘‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself ”’ 
to mean, “‘ Love another so dearly that his welfare 
and thine, his and thy mental and spiritual health 
and development, are equally to be desired and striven 
after in the interests of the life which is yours together.” 

(3) There may arise occasions in which it is an 
obvious duty to seek the good even of strangers im- 
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partially with our own; for instance, in a fire or 
shipwreck, when the stronger are expected to give 
_ the weaker greater facilities of escape ; or in a famine, 
when a fairly even distribution of food would be 
demanded. In that sense it is obligatory to love, 
not merely our neighbours, but everyone as ourselves. 
Equal and impartial sharing of advantages has its 
place also in political and international arrangements. 
‘But it is for the most part only among those fairly 
closely connected with us that it is practicable to 
give a wide and deep application of this principle of 
impartiality. As Our Lord intimated, it is through 
kind deeds that human beings become neighbours one 
of another, and the closer the neighbourhood, the 
-more they can love each other as themselves in the 
various affairs and relationships of life. 

(4) Jesus taught mankind not only ethics, but 
psychology. He tells us not only what we ought to 
do, but how we grow capable of doing and desiring 
the best. The Good Samaritan’s kind deed was no 
formal obedience to a moral law, but the spontaneous 
outcome of a compassionate heart. He acted in the 
natural human way. But by following his better 
instincts be became fitted for the higher moral fellow- 
ship, both to receive and to give that intimate and 
impartial love which is characteristic of the saints 
and sons of God. So does Jesus see the best in the 
lower pre-Christian human nature ever tending and 
striving towards the spiritual and divine. 

After all, Jesus was not concerned to give a com- 
plete theoretical statement of moral principles. He 
essayed to influence men practically, and with that 
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object used common phrases and ideas to convey 
His message, here and there re-interpreting and ex- 
panding as people seemed ready for an advance. 
Yet the supreme and ultimate principle of all morality 
and all life shines through, which works in the humblest 
of sentient beings seeking its mate and nurturing its 
offspring, and more and more in the ascending scale 
of creation, up to man and through man and beyond, 
and is the very essence of Godhead. In the moral 
teaching of Jesus we find the ethical counterpart of 
the theological doctrine of one of His disciples that 
“God is love, and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him ”’ (x John iv. fo). 


* * * Bo * 


We will now survey the various expressions and 
consequences of love which Our Lord enjoined upon 
His hearers : 

(1) There is the elementary duty of relieving dis- 
tress—feeding the hungry, giving drink to the thirsty, 
entertaining strangers, clothing the naked, visiting 
the sick and prisoners (Matt. xxv. 35-7). 

(z) Allied to this is the injunction to generosity : 
“Give to him that asketh thee and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn thou not away ”’ (Matt. v. 
42). “‘It is more blessed to give than to receive” 
(AapBaveww— take,” “ get ’’) (Acts xx. 35). 

(3) The duty of forgiveness is thus stated: ‘‘ Take 
heed to yourselves ; if thy brother sin, rebuke him ; 
and if he repent, forgive him, And if he sin against 
thee seven times in the day, and seven times turn again 
to thee saying, I repent, thou shalt forgive him ”’ 
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(Luke xvii. 3, 4). In this passage we are bidden, 
not to ignore injuries done to us, but rather to rebuke 
the offender. According to another passage we are 
told even to excommunicate unrepentant wrong-doers : 
“Tf thy brother sin against thee, go, show him his 
faults between thee and him alone: if he hear thee, 

thou hast gained thy brother. But if he hear thee 
not, take with thee one or two more, that at the 
mouth of two or three.witnesses every word may be 

established. And if he refuse to hear them, tell it 
unto the church [i.e. the local congregation or syna- 
gogue]: and if he refuse to hear the church also, let 
him be unto thee as the Gentile and the Publican ” 
(Matt. xviii. 15-17). This passage has been suspected 
on several grounds—its severity, the reference to the 
organized Christian assembly, and. the mention of 

Gentiles and Publicans as outcasts.2 Yet we know 
that Jesus did reprimand and warn men who were 
behaving in evil ways. Judging by what we read 
of His various modes of treatment of wrong-doers, 
and aided by our own Christ-enlightened understand- 
ing, we shall, I think, express His mind if we say that 
small and casual offences should usually be left to 
pass without comment, but that deliberate attacks 
of a serious nature ought to be rebuked, if only for 
the sake of the offender, and that the degree of con- 
trition required should vary with the offence. The 


« From Deut. xix. 15. W.C. Allen, op. cit.: ‘‘I.e; take with 
you one or two that they may admonish him, and be witnesses 
to the fact that you have made efforts to re-establish amity.” 
Moffatt translates: ‘‘ So that every case may be decided on the 
evidence of two or three witnesses.” 

2°Vide Rashdall, Conscience and Christ, p. 149. 
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man who merely says “‘ sorry ”’ after a brutal attack 
on a child has not really repented, and should be 
excluded from ordinary society until he gives proof 
of such a change of heart as will make a repetition of 
his crime improbable. 

The parable of the Unmerciful Servant (Matt. xviii. 
21-35) seems intended to inculcate remission of debts 
as well as forgiveness of injuries. Our Lord insists 
that we cannot rightly expect God to let us off the 
penalties due to us on account of our sins and failures, 
if we exact remorselessly penalties and debts owed 
by our fellow-men: ‘“‘So also shall My Heavenly 
Father do unto you, if ye forgive not everyone his 
brother their trespasses.’”? That God’s forgiveness of 
men depends upon men’s forgiveness of one another 
was evidently a prominent feature in Our Lord’s 
teaching. He placed this thought in the prayer 
which He taught°us, and called special attention to 
the clause which embodies it: ‘“‘If ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your Heavenly Father will also forgive 
you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses ”’ 
(Matt. vi. 14, 15; cp. Mark xi. 25, 26). -‘ Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against 
us.” For centuries millions have repeated these 
words week by week, day by day, morning and evening, 
usually with little thought or feeling as to their mean- 
ing. But even such parrot-like repetition is not 
without avail; it acts as a charm upon the uncon- © 
scious depths of the soul, exorcizing vindictiveness 
and resentment, and suggesting forbearance and 
leniency. . 
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(4) Jesus bids us love our enemies, even when their 
continued hostility delays the possibility of forgiveness 
_and friendly relations: ‘‘ Love your enemies, do good 
to them that hate you, bless them that curse you, 
pray for them that ill-treat you”’ (Luke vi. 27, 28). 
He argues that there is a natural kindliness towards 
friends which the heathen practise. But true sonship 
to God is shown by imitation of God in His treatment 
of His enemies: “‘ If ye love them that love you, 
what credit is that to you? For even sinful men 
love those who love them. If ye do good to them 
who do good to you, what credit is there in that? 
And if ye lend to them by whom ye hope to be repaid, 
what credit is that to you? Even sinful men lend to 
sinners, so as to get a fair return. No, ye must love 
your enemies and do them good, and lend to them 
without expecting any return. Then your reward 
shall be great, and ye shall be sons of the Most High ; 
for He is kind to the unthankful and to the evil. Be 
ye merciful, as your Father is merciful” (Luke vi. 
32-6—partly Moffatt). 

(5) Love prompts, not only to succouring others in 
distress, but also to helping them generally—by 
forwarding their purposes and supplying their wants. 
Now Jesus told His disciples to devote themselves to 
helping one another as a servant or slave devotes 
himself to helping his master. The word “service ”’ 
is too mild in this connection, as it has come to mean, 
simply, ‘‘ benefiting’’ or ‘‘ working for another.” 
The word “slavery” is too severe, since the Jewish 
slaves were not usually treated with great inhumanity 
or contempt. Our Lord gave a vivid illustration of 
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what He meant, when He spoke of serving God, in 
the parable of the Servant Ploughing (Luke xvii. 
7-10). In like manner, He says, ought we to be 
ready to serve one another, seeing that true greatness 
is to be measured by social usefulness: ‘‘ Whosoever 
would become great among you, shall be your minister : 
and whosoever would be first among you, shall be 
servant of all’’ (Mark x. 43, 44). “‘If 1 then, the 
Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye ought 
also to wash one another’s feet. For I have given 
you an example that ye also should do as I have 
done to you” (John xiii. 13, 14). He bids us not 
refuse to help others even at the sacrifice of comfort 
or dignity. 

(6) Humility, the opposite of self-assertiveness and 
pride, is also a consequence of love, since pride an- 
tagonizes others, and humility sometimes wins their 
regard. Our Lord takes children as examples of 
humility: ‘‘In that hour came the disciples unto 
Jesus, saying, Who then is the greatest in the Kingdom 
of Heaven? And He called to Him a little child 
and set him in the midst of them and said, Verily, 
I say unto you, except ye turn and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Whosoever therefore shall humble himself 
as this little child, he is the greatest in the Kingdom 
of Heaven”’ (Matt. xviii. I-4; cp. Mark ix. 33-5). 
Children are humble when they make way for their 
elders, and respect their superior knowledge and ability. 
Grown-up people, said Our Lord, should show a like 
modesty and deference towards one another. He 
illustrated this from social intercourse, where humility 
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takes the form of polite manners: ‘‘ When thou 
art invited, go and sit down in the lowest place; 
that when thy host comes, he may say to thee, Friend, 
go up higher. Thou shalt then be honoured before 
thy fellow-guests ” (Luke xiv. 1o—partly Moffatt). 

(7) If we love our neighbours, we shall be less apt 
to magnify their failings while minimizing our own. 
So Our Lord urges charity in thought and word: 
* Judge not, that you may not be judged yourselves. 
. .. Why do you note the speck in your brother’s 
“eye and fail to see the plank in your own eye? How 
can you say to your brother, ‘Let me take out the 
speck from your eye,’ when there lies the plank in 
your own eye”’ (Matt. vii. 1, 3, 4—partly Moffatt). 
The language is evidently humorous. It is implied 
that moral faults distort the vision and render a 
man incapable of criticizing and reforming others. 

(8) Truth-speaking and frankness also flow from 
love. When people really care for and trust one 
another, there is no need for them to confirm their 
statements and promises with solemn oaths. ‘‘ Swear 
not at all,’’ said Jesus, ‘“‘ but let your conversation 
be simply yes and no” (Matt. v. 34, 37—partly 
Moffatt). So also St. Paul: ‘‘ Wherefore putting 
away lying, speak ye truth each with his neighbour ; 
for we are members one of another” (Eph. iv. 25). 

(9) The sanctity of marriage and the respect due 
to womanhood were, we can scarcely doubt, largely 
derived in Our Lord’s mind from the same root prin- 
ciple. For to divorce one’s wife on trivial grounds is 
an act of extreme cruelty. So also is seduction. On 
the other hand, true love purifies and hallows. Our 
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Lord’s intimacy with women—for instance, with the 
ministering women of His journeyings (Luke viii. 
2, 3)—still more, the extraordinary familiarity which 
He permitted to the woman who kissed Him in the 
house of Simon the Pharisee (Luke vii. 37, 38), naturally 
shocked the Jewish mind with its fear of sex.t But 
He set an example of what may be. 


* ye * » * 


Yet the obligation to the charity which relieves the 
miseries and satisfies the elementary needs of our 
fellow creatures is very far from being ethically self- 
evident. As we advance either theoretically or prac- 
tically, we are compelled to seek for some scale of 
values and for security of values. We find ourselves 
beset by such questions and doubts as: ‘‘ What is 
the use of taking so much trouble to keep people 
alive, since they have to die sometime, and it may 
be better to die young than to drag out a weary 
old age?” “If the poor have brought misery on 
themselves by their own fault, should they not suffer 
the natural punishment of their indolence and want 
of self-control? For it is surely a false kindness 
which gives. them temporary happiness, instead of 
that painful discipline which may help them to virtue.”’ 
“Ts not the morality of the Gospel—charity, generosity, 
forgiveness, forbearance—really based on an over- 
estimate of material things?” 

But if we look closer we shall perceive that Jesus 
knows that acts of this nature have moral effects 


1 Vide Franz Delitzsch, Jewish Artisan Life, English translation 
by Monkhouse, pp. 55-7. 
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that last on, both in those who give and in those 
who receive: ‘‘ With what judgment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged: and with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured unto you” (Matt. vii. 1, 2). 
Contempt invites contempt ; niggardliness encourages 
others to be mean. Charity, both in word and in 
deed, stirs latent springs of kindly feeling and be- 
haviour. So more fully: ‘ Judge not, and ye shall 
not be judged: condemn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned: release [or “ pardon ’’] and ye shall be 
released : give, and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, shaken together, and running 
over, shall men give into your bosom. For with 
what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you 
again’’ (Luke vi. 37, 38). What a crescendo of 
phrases to express the abundance of the return made 
by human hearts in which the spring of gratitude 
has been touched! If you do real acts of kindness 
in the right way, people will, as it is said, heap presents 
‘upon you. If you make real sacrifices on their behalf, 
they will surprise you by their efforts to serve you. 
“There is a seed of goodness, Jesus implies, in all 
human, at least in all normal, human beings. It is 
by helping them when they require to be helped that 
we set it sprouting. Similarly with forgiveness of 
wrong and refusal to bring trouble or ruin upon some- 
one by insisting on our legal rights. “A certain 
money-lender,’”’ said Jesus, “‘ had two debtors: the 
one owed five hundred shillings [or ‘‘ crowns’’], and 
the other fifty. As they had not the wherewithal 
to pay, he cancelled both their debts. Which of 
t Cf, Blake’s poem: ‘To Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love.” 
4 
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them will like him best? Simon answered, He, I 
suppose, for whom he cancelled the larger sum. And 
He said to him, you are quite right. And turning to 
the woman, He said to Simon, do you see this woman ? ”’ 
(Luke vii. 41-4). Another’s distress or difficulty, be 
it that of friend or foe or stranger, virtuous or wicked, 
may be the opportunity for God’s help or man’s 
help to awaken in him the gratitude out of which may 
grow in time the noblest and most unselfish goodness. 

There is another saying of Our Lord’s which has 
a similar bearing upon the efficacy of kind deeds in 
saving men’s souls: ‘‘ Men do not light a lamp and 
put it under a bowl, but on the lamp-stand ; and it 
shineth unto all that are in the house. Even so, 
let your light shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in Heaven” (Matt. v. 15, 16). This is in apparent 
contradiction to ‘‘ When thou doest alms, let not 


- thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth” 


(Matt. vi. 3). The former seems to mean that our 
charity should be done openly; the latter that it 
should be done secretly, not to say, furtively. But 
here Our Lord is thinking of alms-giving as a religious 
exercise, and as such it should be private between 
worshippers and worshipped. A public exhibition of 
it is not likely to be very edifying. But works of 
mercy in which one human being assists, saves, con- — 
soles, comforts another, touch the heart and impress 
the imagination, not only of the person helped, but 
also of relations and friends and neighbours. Religion 
that impels to the relief of trouble and distress and 
the achievement of visible and undeniable benefit is 
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the religion that commends itself to the average 
sort of people, not very learned or very saintly, but 
conversant with earthly happiness and misfortune. 
Jesus meant that when pity and sympathy move us 
to kind and generous actions, we do far more than 
make the wretched contented or sick people well; 
we make God known to the world. Your kind deeds, 
He says in effect, are as beams of light revealing to 
humanity the love of God and causing many who 
were dull and earthbound to “glorify your Father 
_which is in Heaven.” Josiah Royce expressed his 
discernment of this truth in the following words: 

“ This duty (to the neighbour) is the requirement 
to use all fitting means—example, precept, kindliness, 
_non-resistance, heroism, patience, courage, strenuous- 
ness—all means that tend to make the neighbour 
himself one of the lovers. The first duty of love is 
to produce love, to nourish it, to extend the Kingdom 
of Heaven by teaching love to all men.” ‘‘ The 
central doctrine of the Master was: So act that the 
Kingdom of Heaven may come. This means: So 
act as to help, however you can, and whenever you 
can, towards making mankind one loving brother- 
hood.” 

In the thought of Jesus kindness was the panacea 
for very many, at any rate, of the troubles of this 
world. It was the spell to exorcize hatreds and 
cruelties and enmities, and to charm friendship and 
good will into existence. It could be used against 
other sins, if it was made clear that they inflicted 


t The Problem of Christianity, vol. i. pp. 85, 357, quoted in part’ 
by Dean Rashdall, in Conscience and Christ, 
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injury on unoffending people and wounded their ~ 
hearts. It had power to bring worldly and unbelieving 
men to God, so that henceforth they would live in 
the Spirit as His children. Try it, Jesus seems to 
urge us, on your worst enemy, and you may transform 
him into a devoted friend eager to serve you. True, 
this method requires patience and self-denial, and 
sometimes no small measure of faith and bravery. 
Hence it is that it has never been consistently put 
into practice by the generality of Christians, with 
the consequence that mankind has continued to 
suffer from wars and revolutions and tyrannies and 
bitter unreasoning feuds and jealousies. 

But, as was manifest by the experience of Christ 
and His disciples, to do good to some may arouse the 
hostility of others. And it is hardly possible to win 
the oppressor, so long as he is flourishing in his wicked- 
ness, since he may have no conscious want that kind- ~ 
ness can satisfy, however much the Christian may 
pity him and pray for him. Yet ultimately love and 
love alone can wholly redeem mankind—love from 
its humble beginnings in common kindness to its 
culmination in supreme self-sacrifice ; from the ‘‘ cup 
of cold water”’ given to the thirsty child (Matt. x. 
42), to the world-wide and compelling appeal of the 
Crucified: ‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto Me ”’ (John xii. 32). 


CHAPTER IV 
STAGES IN THE MORAL LIFE 


THE principle of loving our neighbours as ourselves, 
with its corollaries of service, compassion, forgiveness, 
forbearance, candour, and the like, may be observed 
in the course of ordinary occupations and interests— 
labour for a livelihood, family cares and affections, 
_ the performance of civic duty. It gives a new way 
of living the old life, and is intended for all people in 
every condition. But if we are to aim at establishing 
the brotherhood of man and a recognition of the 
_ Fatherhood of God, if we seek first the Kingdom of 
God, and indeed love God with heart and mind and 
will, we shall find ourselves called upon to undertake 
special tasks that require other virtues and abilities. 
Love for God and man will not only produce in us a 
general disposition of good will and helpfulness, but 
also impel us to co-operate with Him in far-reaching 
purposes for the benefit of mankind. Other qualities 
will then be necessary, such as energy, resourcefulness, 
persistence, intelligence. And if it so happens that 
these purposes run counter to customs and institutions 
which minister to the narrower and more selfish 
aims of imperfect men, then there is likely to be some- 
thing of the nature of a fight. So long as we attempt 
to help merely by generosity, forbearance, and sym- 
58 
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pathy, we shall probably win friends from among 
the hard and selfish. But when we undertake more 
comprehensive schemes of doing good, then we are 
liable to rouse opposition and make enemies. And 
yet this is inevitable if we are really to carry out 
the principles of love for God and for our fellow 
creatures, as when pity for slaves drove philanthropists 
into fierce conflict with slave-owners. Hence a great. 
paradox in the life of Christ. He is the ‘ Prince of 
Peace ” (Isa. ix. 6), yet He said ominously: “‘ Think 
ye that I am come to give peace on the earth? I. 
tell you, nay; but rather dissension. After this 
there will be five at issue in one house, three divided 
against two and two against three, father against 
son and son against father, mother against daughter 
and daughter against mother, mother-in-law against 
daughter-in-law and daughter-in-law against mothers 
in-law” (Luke xii. 52, 53—partly Moffatt). The 
wider and deeper love may temporarily destroy the 
harmony of the narrower love which gave it birth. 
For Jesus not only gave the general injunctions to 
benevolence, but also called some to the special duty 
of becoming messengers of the Kingdom of God. 
As the Kingdom of God meant, among other things, 
the transformation of society by new and more generous 
ideas and methods, to preach it excited the hostility 
of those who fancied they profited by the old and 
meaner ways of conducting the affairs of the world ; 
for example, the Scribes who ‘“‘ devoured widows’ 
houses’ (Mark xii. 40), and the High Priests who 
derived their income from the sale of sacrificial animals, 
and the exchange of money within the Temple Courts 
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(Mark xi. 15). Later, after His resurrection, the 
centre of the Christian message became Jesus Christ 
_ Himself. However, the ground of the conflict re- 

mained essentially moral, because to accept Jesus 
as the Christ implied antagonism to ingrained and 
established modes of selfishness which were contrary 
to His character and teaching. And in course of 
time, the struggle involved not only those entrusted 
with the special duty of preaching Christ, but also 
all who acknowledged Him as their Master and conse- — 
quently abhorred the immoral ways of a decadent 
civilization. — 

Accordingly, in the higher stage of morality set 
forth by Our Lord, we find a variety of injunctions 
and virtues : 

(rt) The sense of responsibility is strongly em- 
phasized: ‘‘ Who is the faithful and wise steward 
whom his lord shall set over his household, to give 
them their meat in due season?” (Luke xii. 42). 
“It is as when a man going into another country, 
called his servants and delivered unto them his 
goods’ (Matt. xxv. 14). 

(2) He says that Christians are to do their work 
disinterestedly, not for any benefit which they might 
get, but for the sake of the direct results of the work 
itself. God sets them certain things to do, and their 
satisfaction ought to be in having done them. A deep 
happiness lies in working simply in order to do good, 
especially if we are assured that God wants this 
particular work done by us. This is conveyed by 
the parable of the Servant Ploughing, which concludes 
with the words: “ Even’ so ye also, when ye shall 
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have done all the things that are commanded you, 
say, We are but servants; we have only done our 
duty ”’ (Luke xvii. 7-10o—partly Moffatt).t 

(3) He tells His disciples to be on the alert: “ Let 
your loins be girded about and your lamps burning, 
and be ye yourselves like unto men looking for their 
lord, when he shall return from the marriage feast ; 
that when he cometh and knocketh they may straight- . 
way open unto him. Blessed be those servants whom 
the lord when he cometh shall find awake (Luke xii. 
35, 30). The parable of the Ten Virgins ends with 
the injunction: ‘“‘ Keep awake then, for ye know not 
the day nor the hour”’ (Matt. xxv. I-13). 

(4) Industry and enterprise are inculcated in the 
parables of the Pounds and the Talents (Luke xix. 
12-26; Matt. xxv. 14-30). It is not a fraudulent, 
but an indolent and unenterprising agent that He 
holds up as a warning. 

(5) He expects promptness and reproves the pro- 
crastinating disposition which excuses itself with the 
plea of other business, which is really less important : 
“And He said unto another, Follow Me. But he 
said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father. 
But He said unto him, Leave the dead to bury their 
own dead; but go thou and publish abroad the 
Kingdom of God” (Luke ix. 59, 60). By burying 
his father he probably meant staying with the old 
man till his death.2 Our Lord’s rejoinder signifies 

x “ Unprofitable,” dypelot, is omitted in the Syriac-Sinaitic. 
The sense is perhaps better without. 

4 Wendt, op, cit., vol. ii. p. 70. He records a modern use of 


the same expression: ‘“‘ A missionary in Syria relates that an intelli- 
gent and rich young Turk, whom he had advised at the close of his 
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that people with little vitai force could do that well 
enough ; it could probably be left to one or other 
of his relations. A live man ought to devote his 
energies to live issues. 

The saying, ‘“‘ The good news of the Kingdom of 
God is preached, and every man entereth violently 
into it’ (Luke xvi. 16), has been interpreted to mean 
that energy and vehemence are necessary in order 
to attain the higher life; and if so, these qualities 
would continue to be exercised by the same men 
within the Kingdom in the prosecution of God’s 
_tasks.! 

(6) He demands steadfastness and perseverance, as 
when, to the man who asked leave to say goodbye 
at home, He replied: ‘‘ No man having put his hand 
to the plough and looking back is fit for the Kingdom 
of God” (Luke ix. 62).2 We need not suppose that 
Jesus refused him permission, but rather that He 
warned him against being talked over. 

(7) He calls for courage, as in the rousing words : 
“I say unto you, My friends, be not afraid of them 
that kill the body and after that have no more that 


education to make a tour of Europe, had answered, ‘I must first 
of all bury my father.” The missionary expressed surprise at the 
sad intelligence of his death. But the young man .. . explained 
that he only meant that one must before all things devote himself 
to the duties owed to his relatives.” 

1 Wendt, ibid., vol. ii. p. 49: “‘He sought to lay stress upon the 
necessity of urgent energetic laying hold of a good to which they 
can make no claim.” The corresponding saying in Matt. xi. 12 
seems to have been usually understood in a reproving sense, Vide 
Peake, op. cit., p. 711. 

a Vide T. R. Glover, The Jesus of History, p. 166: “ The word 
[translated ‘ fit ’] means ‘handy’ or ‘easy to place.” The man is 
not adapted for the Kingdom of God ; he is not easy to place there. 
He is not exactly bad ; but he is ‘no good,’ as we say.” 
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they can do.” And again: ‘ Fear not, for ye are 
of more value than many sparrows’ (Luke xii. 4, 7). 

(8) He speaks of the need of patient endurance: 
“In your patience ye shall win your souls” (Luke 
xxi. 19). In long battling with adversity through 
weary years souls gain the strength that they need 
for closer fellowship with God in the age to come. 

(9) He counsels calmness and equanimity: ‘‘ When 
ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars, be not 
troubled ”’ (Mark xiii. 7). 

(m0) He teaches hopefulness when He says, “ Fear 
not, little flock; it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the Kingdom ” (Luke xii. 32). : 

(x1) He bids His disciples be cheerful, not to say - 
‘ hilarious, humorously urging them to exuberant 
mirth under depressing and. anxious circumstances : 
““Blessed are ye when men shall hate you.... 
Rejoice in that day and leap for joy ”’ (Luke vi. 22, 23). 

(12) And besides advocating these moral qualities, 
Jesus told men to make use of their intelligence. 
To the multitudes He said: ‘‘ When ye see a cloud 
rising in the west, straightway ye say, there cometh a 
shower; and so it is. And when ye see the south 
wind blowing, ye say, there will be a scorching heat ; 
and it cometh to pass. Ye hypocrites, ye know how 
to interpret the face of the earth and of the sky: 
but how is it that ye know not how to interpret this 
time ? ”’ (Luke xii. 54-56). 

The parable of the Unjust Steward constitutes a 
rebuke directed against godly people for their slowness 
and stupidity (Luke xvi. 1-8). It is a story of an 
agent who, when he had been given notice of discharge 
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on account of mismanagement, contrived a plan for 
involving his employer’s debtors in fraud, by inducing 
them to falsify their accounts. His intention was 
apparently to win their gratitude by remitting debts 
which they were unable to meet, and then later to 
demand support from them under threat of exposing 
their dishonesty.. Such cleverness, said Jesus, is 
worthy of a better cause. Why cannot those who 
desire the Kingdom of God be no less quick and shrewd 
in getting others to assist them in noble objects ? 
So He says to His disciples: ‘‘ The sons of this world 
are towards their own generation wiser than the 
sons of the light.”’ ! 
Again, when He sent out the Twelve in the course 
of His ministry to announce the Kingdom of God and 
to heal, He said to them, “‘ Behold, I send you forth 
as sheep in the midst of wolves ; be ye therefore wise 
as serpents, and harmless [or “ guileless ’’] as doves ” 
(Matt. x. 16). He meant they had need of wariness 
and cleverness in going about amidst the hostility 
and malignity of the world, though they were not to 
retaliate in any way. They might go far and accom- 
plish much by means of quiet observation of the 
minds and moods of those with whom they had to 
deal, and by well considered plans based on knowledge 
of human nature. 
(13) Another quality of the intellectual order which 
Jesus looks for is imaginative intuition, which, indeed, 
lies at the root of genius—the ability to perceive the 


: Plummer, op. cit., p. 384: ‘‘ Worldly people are very far- 
sighted and ready in their transactions with one another for worldly 
objects. The spiritually minded people ought to be equally ready 
in making one another promote heavenly objects.” 
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likenesses and relationships of cognate facts in separate — 
areas of experience. Thus the Risen Christ chides 
His friends with dullness and lack of imagination : 
‘© foolish men, with hearts so slow to believe, after 
all the prophets have declared” (Luke xxiv. 25— 
Moffatt). 

Devotion to duty, alertness, enterprise, promptness, 
perseverance, courage, endurance, cheerfulness, and 
the exercise of intelligence and imagination, are needed 
for the accomplishment of great tasks. Difficulties 
must be met, dangers forestalled, opportunities seized, 
efforts have to be renewed again and again, indications 
of coming changes must be observed, wise plans of 
action must be thought out, and if, as is likely, the 
objects aimed at are contrary to the wishes of people 
with power, opposition must be bravely encountered. 
The coming of the Kingdom of God that Jesus preached 
was in the true interests of all, yet conflicted with the 
selfish and short-sighted wishes of many, particularly 
of those wielding the greatest force. Consequently, — 
when in love for God and mankind, His disciples 
sought first the Kingdom of God, they found them- 
selves plunged into a war, and one that required 
exceptional courage and endurance, because they 
sheathed the sword as their Master bade them (Matt. 
XXVi. 52), and suffered without striking a blow in their 
own defence (John xviii. 36). 

We may distinguish three stages in the development 
of the moral ideal presented by Our Lord, though 
the second passes into the third without clearly 
marked division. The first is that represented by the 
principle, “‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,” and may 


~ 
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_ be called the stage of ‘‘ kindness.” The second is 


the stage of work for God, and may be called the 


_ stage of “zeal.” The third is the stage of disciple- 
_ ship, and may be characterized by the word “ self- 
- sacrifice.’’ 


Self-sacrifice is not absent from the first stage, 
since love for our neighbour may demand that we 
die for him, as it is said, ‘‘ Greater love hath no man 
than this, that he lay down his life for his friends ’’ 
(John xv. 13). Another saying in the same Gospel 
implying self-sacrifice must be understood as applicable 
to all human beings: ‘‘ He that loveth his life loseth” 


_ it ;-and he that hateth his life in this world shall keep 


it unto life eternal’’ (xii. 25). Self-sacrifice assumes 
larger proportions as tasks are undertaken for the 
carrying out of God’s world-wide purposes. When, 
however, a man consecrates himself with all his powers 
to some great service in Christ’s Name, then his life 
as a whole becomes self-sacrifice. This was solemnly 
and majestically declared by Jesus: “If any man 
would come after Me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross daily and follow Me. For whosoever 
shall lose his life for My sake, the same shall save 
it’? (Luke ix. 23, 24). “If any man come to Me 
and hate not his own father and mother and wife 


-and brothers and sisters, yea and his own life also, 


he cannot be My disciple. Whosoever doth not bear 
his own cross and come after Me, cannot be My dis- 
ciple” t (Luke xiv. 26, 27). “‘ Whosoever he be of 


t H. B. Swete, The Gospel According to St. Mark, p. 182, explains 
taking up the cross in these words: “To put oneself into the 
position of a condemned man on his way to execution, i.e, to be 
prepared to face extreme forms of shame and loss.’ 
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you that renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot 
be My disciple ” (Luke xiv. 33). Hating one’s relations 
means behaving towards them in ways characteristic 
of hatred—namely, deserting them and causing them 
sorrow ; this may be the consequence of devotion to 
almost any leader or cause. 

Yet a career of self-sacrifice in the service of Christ 
is not poor or miserable. Indeed, He declared that 
those who embark on it will receive, even in this 
present earthly existence, more than they give up, of 
happiness and friendship and affection, though mixed 
with sufferings, and with the assurance of a more 
glorious life hereafter: ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, 
There is no man that hath left home, or brothers, or 
sisters, or mother, or father, or children, or lands, 
for My sake and the Gospel’s sake, but he shall receive 
a hundredfold now in this time, homes and brothers 
and sisters and mothers and children and lands, with 
persecutions ; and in the age to come eternal life ”’ 
(Mark x. 29, 30). 

This special and extreme form of renunciation was 
demanded only from a very few, those who were 
actually members of the roving band of His disciples, 
and after His resurrection became itinerant mission- 
aries. He wished no man to become a disciple unless 
he had counted the cost, as He explains in the parables 
- of Building a Tower and the Kings at War (Luke xiv. 
28-33). Occasionally He seems to have tried to 
dissuade men by pointing out the hardships of the 
disciple’s life, as in this instance: ‘‘ And it came to 
pass that as they went in the way, a certain man said 
unto Him, Lord, I will follow Thee whithersoever 
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Thou goest. And Jesus said unto him, Foxes have 
holes and the birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay His head ’”’ (Luke 
ix. 57, 58). He probably thought the man would 
soon tire of wandering about, dependent on the 
hospitality of sympathizers, maybe frequently sleeping 
in the open. And there would be worse trials to 
follow—unpopularity, persecution, perhaps a felon’s 
death. 

Only a few disciples were needed. The majority 
of men had to stay at home and do the work of the 
world. The question therefore confronts us, whether 

_these latter had inferior chances of preparing themselves 
for eternal life in God’s Kingdom. The answer to 
this is threefold. First, there are occasions in every 
normal life both for arduous services and for self- 
sacrifice—on behalf of parents and children and kindred 
and friends and passing strangers. Moreover, the 
very work by which a man earns his living and con- 
tributes to the wealth of the community may be 
performed with zeal in Christ’s Name as a service to 
mankind. But besides all this there will often be 
opportunities for the high-souled man to show his 
mettle, in special enterprises and labours and deeds 
of courage and self-sacrifice for some noble ideal or 
human need of which his companions are scarcely 
aware. Certainly in the troubled times of early 
Christianity there were many calls on the believers 
in Jesus to exhibit zeal and heroic unselfishness, more 
and more as the hostility of the world gathered force. 

Secondly, what each has to do or to renounce 

depends on his capacity; in Our Lord’s own words, . 
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‘‘To whom much is given, of him shall much be re- 
quired” (Luke xii. 48). Not to respond to the call 
to a career of great achievement and self-renunciation 
for which one is fitted, is for the time at least to turn 
one’s steps away from God’s Kingdom. The wealthy 
young man whom Jesus asked to follow Him, and who 
could not bring himself to the point, became, by his 
refusal, less fitted for the Kingdom than the Scribe 
who knew the two great commandments of love, 
but was not asked to make any great sacrifice in 
obedience to them (Mark x. 17-23; xii. 28-34). 

And thirdly, it is really unthinkable that a brief 
span of mortal existence comprises the only time of 
preparation for the heavenly life. Simply because 
some few have had the privilege of martyrdom, are 
they to be for ever in a higher class than others who 
have lived dutifully and unselfishly, but had not the 
character for notable achievements and heroism? A 
long period is required to perfect the race of the 
Kingdom of God. A long period is required for souls 
to become capable of that supreme self-sacrifice 
which is essential for full participation in the Kingdom. 

The disciples were men picked for arduous and 
dangerous tasks. Are we or any of us called to work 
of equal difficulty and self-sacrifice in these days? 
One of the great problems of our religion is to under- 
stand how we ought to apply the saying, ‘‘ Whoso 
he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he 
cannot be My disciple.” Pioneer work of any kind 
demands great qualities of heart and brain, and not 
least a devoted will that turns aside from easy paths. 
Pioneer work in love for God and man cannot be 
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successfully undertaken without some measure of 
the spirit of giving up all, such as animated those 
who went about with Jesus. Whether the equivalent. 
for us of their discipleship may be without that par- 
ticular form of self-sacrifice which was needful for 
them, is another question. Even in those days was 
it always necessary to sever the ties of home and kin- 
dred? For we read that Philip the Evangelist ‘‘ had 
four daughters, virgins, who did prophesy” (Acts 
xxi. 9). In a more stable condition of society and 
when communication is swift and easy, family life 
is more compatible with a moral “ blazing the trial.” 
Indeed, leadership in social reform may actually 
require the co-operation of father and mother and 
children. Yet is the self-sacrifice demanded therefore 
less difficult ? Surely Christ has opened for all the 
way to the highest, so that each in his sphere may 
practise, not only charity and kindness, but also 
industry and’ zeal for the progress of mankind, and 
not only these, but even complete self-consecration 
to the doing of God’s will. Are not all invited to 
take up their cross and follow Him, and being His 
disciples, to be inspired by Him and hold converse 
with Him ? 


CHAPTER V 
NOT RESISTING EVIL 


CurisT bade us forgive those who injure us, and pray 
for our enemies, and seek to win their hearts by 
deeds of kindness. But does this forbid us to defend 
ourselves from malicious attacks, or refuse outrageous 
demands, for the sake of ourselves as workers for 
mankind, for the sake of those with whom our lives 
are knit, and for the sake of the offenders, to check 
them in their wickedness? How, then, are we to 
interpret these passages in the Gospels ? 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. But I say unto you, 
Resist not him that is evil for ‘ Resist not evil’]: 
but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also. And if any man would go to 
law with thee and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee to 
go one mile, go with him twain. Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee 
turn thou not away” (Matt. v. 38-42). ‘“‘To him 
that smiteth thee on the one cheek, offer also the other ; 
and from him that taketh away thy cloak, withhold 
not thy coat also. Give to every one that asketh 
of thee; and of him that taketh away thy goods, 
ask them not again ”’ (Luke vi. 29, 30). 

66 
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(t) Tolstoi thought that these words prohibited 
violence even in defence of another, however helpless, 
and argued thus: “I see a notorious robber pursuing 
a girl. I have a gun in my hand. I kill the robber 
and save the girl. The death or wound I have inflicted - 
is an indubitable fact, but I cannot possibly know 
what would have happened if I had not done so. 
What an enormous quantity of harm must, and does 
arise from the fact that men have assigned themselves 
the right of forestalling the evil which may possibly 
happen.”’! Tolstoi must not be judged by this. His 
protests against militarism, savage legal punishments, 
the cruelty embodied in the whole apparatus of the 
law and government under which he lived, were just 
and reasonable. 

(2) The eschatologists consider these commands, 
together with much of the Gospel ethic, as intended 
to be valid only for the few years that were expected 
to intervene before the end of the world. Johannes 
Weiss asserts that ‘the command to love enemies 
belongs entirely to the eschatological preaching of 
Jesus.”’2 Albert Schweitzer argues similarly : “‘ Jesus 
cannot preach to men a special ethic of the Kingdom 
of God, but only an ethic which in this world makes 
men free from the world and prepared to enter un- 
impeded into the Kingdom. That is why His ethic 
is of so completely negative a character; it is, in 
fact, not so much an ethic as a penitential discipline.”’ 3 

(3) Professor Percy Gardner takes another line: 


t The Kingdom of God is Within You, translation by the Free 
Age Press, p. 22. 
2 Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Goittes. 
3 The Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 239. 
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“Tt cannot be said to be impossible to carry out the 
great principle of non-resistance to evil, since in all 
ages some have practised it. In all ages, not only 
in Christian but in Buddhist countries, there have 
been small societies and isolated individuals who have 
utterly renounced that struggle with competitors for 
a living which absorbs the energy of most of us, and 
been content with the crumbs which fall from the 
table of the world.’’ He instances Buddhist ascetics 
and the earliest Franciscans. ‘‘ The non-resistance of 
evil,” he continues, ‘‘ is utterly incompatible with the 
_ possession of property. . . . The real quietist, as has 
been realized in all ages by those who absorbed the 
passion for the life of non-resistance, cannot have a 
home, or property of any kind, or a wife, or domestic 
responsibilities. . . .. The life then of perfect self- 
surrender and non-resistance can only be carried out 
in small societies which live upon alms, or by hermits 
who trust for needful food to the offerings of ad- 
mirers.’’ ! 

(x) In answer to Tolstoi we may point out that 
Our Lord, in giving examples of not resisting evil, did 
not say anything of this sort, that if a homicidal 
maniac kills one of your children, you are to bring 
him another. What He did say was: ‘‘ Whosoever 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.”” Moreover, the Golden Rule would require 
us to put under restraint dangerous lunatics, since 
we ourselves would ask to be put under restraint 
if we believed ourselves threatened by an attack of 
such madness. Similarly, if a man is impelled by a 

t The Evolution of Christian Ethics, pp. 6-9. 
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passion of greed or lust or malignity to commit some 
horrible crimé, we ought in obedience to the same law, 
- to give him the treatment that, when he has recovered 
his senses, he would wish to have received, namely, 
prevention. Besides, we have to act towards the 
victims of crime as we should wish others to act 
towards us if we were in their place ; that is, we ought 
to protect them. Surely the different parts of Our 
Lord’s teaching are to be understood consistently with 
each other. 

(2) To the eschatolgoists we may briefly reply 
that the reason given by Christ why men should love 
_ their enemies was not that they might wean them- 
selves from a world about to perish, but that they 
might become like God, who behaves in like manner 
to His enemies. 

(3) To those who think with Professor Gardner 
we can point out that Jesus was not addressing a few 
only, but evidently intended the advice for general 
application: ‘‘ And He came down with them and 
stood on a level place, and there was a great multitude 
of His disciples and a great number of the people 
from all Judza and Jerusalem and the sea-coast of 
Tyre and Sidon,. which came to hear Him and be 
healed of their diseases.’’ At first He addresses His 
disciples, calling them blessed in spite of or because 
of their sufferings for His sake. Then He addresses 
all His hearers: ‘‘ But I say unto you who hear,” 
and bids them love their enemies, and turn the other 
cheek to the smiter, and give to those that ask (Luke 
vi. 17, 20, 27, 29, and 30). The Sermon on the Mount, 
which includes the passage on not resisting evil, is 
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followed by this remark of the historian: “And it 
came to pass, when Jesus ended these words, the 
multitudes were astonished at His teaching’ (Matt. 
vii. 28). Can we really suppose that this particular 
doctrine was intended only for monks and hermits 
and celibate missionaries ? 

I suggest that the main principle, “ Resist not evil,” 
should be understood in relation to its context and 
the examples by which it is illustrated, and that these 
examples should not be interpreted in ways more 
difficult than their literal and obvious meanings. 
First, we may remark that the phrase, ‘‘ An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” is the expression of 
legal principle.t When, therefore, Jesus sets it aside 
with the words, ‘“‘ But I say unto you that ye resist 
not evil,’ it séems that He is primarily urging people 
to settle their differences amicably, even at the cost 
of some injustice, instead of putting into motion the 
somewhat crude and inhuman machinery of the 
law-courts. 

We proceed to examine the first example of not 
resisting evil: ‘‘If a man smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also.”” Why should 
anyone smite another on the cheek? To kill him? 
That would be rather by a stab in the direction of the 


t W. C. Allen, op. cit., p. 54: “‘ We are here carried into the 
atmosphere of the law-court. One element in Jewish law was the 
rough adaptation of punishment to crime. From the individual 
point of view, recourse to law for protection against injury meant 
an attempt to retaliate upon the offender through the arm of the 
law. The question is here contemplated from the point of view of 
the individual wronged, not from that of social justice. So far 
from seeking to injure his opponent by calling in the law to inflict 


penalties upon him, the Christian disciple should quietly submit to 
wrong.” 
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heart or a blow with a cudgel on the head? No! 
a hit on the face is perhaps from anger at a supposed 
wrong or insult, or it might be the expression of violent 
political or religious disagreement. The impulse is 
hot temper, a rankling sense of slight or injustice, 
abhorrence and contempt ; not a murderous intention. 
If you hit back, there will probably be a fight, and 
who knows where that will end? If you bring a suit 
for assault, it will be a costly affair for someone, and 
a lifelong feud is a likely consequence. Instead of 
these excessively dangerous forms of retaliation, why 
not turn to him the other cheek? The plain meaning 
of this is: ‘‘ Ask him if he would like to hit you on 
the other side of your face as well.” Is this meant 
seriously ? It may not be so absurd as it sounds. 
Calmly to invite the aggressor to hit you again on 
another part of your body, since hitting you seems to 
give him so much satisfaction, would be a highly 
disconcerting rejoinder, likely to stagger the man 
_with its unexpected exhibition of quiet courage. It 
might conceivably dissipate his anger and reduce him 
to a state of mingled astonishment, laughter, and 
shame, That would give the opportunity for an 
explanation and a sober discussion of the ground of 
quarrel, and the two might part on friendly terms. 
Does not Our Lord’s advice show an extremely shrewd 
knowledge of human nature ? 

In the second example, it is the aggressor who is 
pictured as about to use the law: “If a man would 
sue thee at the law.”” However unjust and “ evil”’ 
the man’s intentions may be, it is clear that he believes 
his claim on the other’s property to be legally tenable. 
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He may be morally reprehensible in instituting the 
lawsuit, but he is not a criminal, and probably does 
not suppose that he is acting wrongly. The advice 
given by Our Lord to the defendant is to let the 
plaintiff have what he asks for and something else 
besides. Again it is common sense, since to contest 
the suit might not only be very expensive, but would 
probably leave the vanquished party with a lasting 
sense of grievance. And by the extra gift one might 
make the claimant a little ashamed of his grasping 
behaviour, or, if not that, one would be taking from 
him all possible excuse for thinking himself unfairly 
treated, and so be preparing for the growth of friend- 
ship in time to come. 

The corresponding saying in St. Luke, ‘“‘ From him 
that taketh away thy cloak withhold not thy coat 
also,’’ suggests rather a robbery, particularly as the 
outer garment is taken first. As the words stand, 
they might be understood as a counsel of prudence : 
sooner give the highwayman or burglar all he asks for, 
than risk being killed or injured or even killing or 
injuring him. For have we a right to inflict death 
or maiming on the man in preference to losing one 
or two of our possessions, especially since we do not 
know what temptation has driven him to crime? 
We have a moral obligation to consider the criminal’s 
welfare ; and it may be that an unexpected act of 
generosity will touch his better nature and constitute 
a turning-point in his career. Our Lord did not say 
that there should be no police or magistrates to check 
and punish crime. But He implied at least this, 
that there are occasions on which it will be for the 
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salvation of the offender if the person whom he has 
attacked does not hand him over to the authority 
whose duty it would then be to punish him. 

The third injunction—to go two miles—relates to 
compulsory Government service, doubtless a sore 
subject among the Jews, who had such overwhelming 
reasons for hating their Roman masters.? Jesus 
advises them not to resist or to consent grudgingly 
when required to perform services for their conquerors, 
but on the contrary to do more than they are asked. 
Even if, He implies, you regard these foreign officials 
as heathen and brutal men who are guilty of most 
horrible iniquity in interfering with the chosen people 
of God, still they are at bottom human, and may 
be conciliated by willingness to help them in their 
duties. 

This is followed in St. Matthew by the command, 
“ Give to the man who begs from you, and turn not 
away from him who wants to borrow.”’ In St. Luke 
we read, “If ye lend to them of whom ye hope to 
receive, what credit is that to you? Even sinners 
lend to sinners, so as to get a fair return. Nay,. 
love your enemies and do them good, and lend, never 
despairing of a return’’ (vi. 34, 35—partly Moffatt 
and Plummer). The meaning is probably that we 
are not to despair of God requiting us. 

The precepts to give and to lend to all are more 
likely than the previous commands to occasion diffi- 
culty in normal times. If it became known that 


t W.C. Allen, ibid., p. 54: ‘‘ The verb (dyyapetew) is found in 
Josephus, Antiquities, xiii. 52, with reference to the compulsory 
transportation of military baggage.”’ 
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someone had resolved to give and to lend freely to 
all comers without demanding repayment, it would 
not be long before that person, however wealthy, 
would be too poor to provide for his children or to do 
his work properly. If many did this, it would en- 
courage idleness and extravagance and vice and 
deception. On the other hand, there may be truth 
in Dean Rashdall’s observation: ‘‘In some ways, 
no doubt, kinds of giving which are harmful when 
carried out on a large scale in our highly complex 
society may have been less harmful, or not harmful 
at all, in a simpler society.” * For in a small com- 
munity in which the members are to some extent 
known to one another, there being comparatively 
little travel and scanty communication with the out- 
side world, public opinion would be more capable of 
checking flagrant abuse of generosity. 

But is the meaning so difficult and obscure? Our 
Lord was not giving mankind a compendium of moral 
instructions, but rather counsels of perfection to be 
followed as far as conditions permitted. He bade 
men and still bids us give and lend generously—subject 
to obligations to our own families and other obvious 
limitations—even if our neighbours’ requests do seem 
a little unreasonable, seeing that fellowship and 
friendship and the deliverance of others from ruin are 
of more account than our own ease and comfort. 
Throughout these, to our first impressions, startling 
and impracticable commands, runs the underlying 
thought that friendship and good will are exceedingly 
precious, and that quarrels and enmities are lamentable 


t Conscience and Christ, p. 141. 
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and disastrous. Generally speaking, we may affirm 
that to suffer ill-treatment and loss of property, to 
submit to inconveniences and indignities, to yield 
to the presumptuous demands of relatives and ac- 
quaintances and even of strangers, is preferable to 
making enemies or letting slip opportunities of trans- 
forming enemies into friends. For friendship favours 
moral influence between man and man, and stimulates 
kindness and all sorts of well-doing ; whereas enmity 
is prolific of evil thoughts and evil deeds. The one 
helps forward the Kingdom of Heaven; the other 
promotes the kingdom of hell. Better, says Jesus, 
to endure temporary unpleasantness and trivial mate- 
rial loss, than to set back incalculably the spiritual 
progress of your fellow creatures and of yourself. 

In all this teaching on non-resistance Our Lord was 
engaged in the transformation of the deep-rooted 
instinct of pugnacity. It is natural to all but the 
most timid of animals, in a greater or less degree, 
to defend themselves when attacked. Are we to 
regard this as a corruption due to Satanic influences, 
or as ordained by the wise will of the beneficent 
Creator? And the struggle for existence, to which 
biologists have attributed such importance, as making 
room for higher species and variations by the extinction 
of the inferior—is this a devilish perversion of Nature, 
or a method of God’s creative evolution ? Howcan we 
avoid such a theological dualism as that of the heretic 
Marcion, who distinguished between the cruel Deity 
of the Old Testament and the compassionate Deity 
of the New, unless we admit that ‘‘ Nature red in 
tooth and claw ”’ is in the main what God meant her 
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to be? But if we hesitate to call the pugnacious 
instinct in sub-human life a perversion, are we to 
stigmatize it as sin when it functions similarly for 
the preservation and improvement of the race in 
the rational and volitional life of mankind? It is . 
certainly a difficult matter to state at what point 
and to what extent evolution went astray. What 
we can be certain of, however, is that the human 
moral consciousness is asked to recognize the intrinsic 
value of all souls, perhaps, indeed, of all sentient 
beings, and consequently that we must be as merciful 
as possible to those who threaten our existence and 
welfare. This implies that the pugnacious instinct 
which is naturally aroused by injury and the threat 
of injury, must be severely curbed. Yet it cannot 
be curbed unless it is given another outlet. Its func- 
tion in the higher life of rational purpose will be similar 
to its function in the lower life of instinctive reaction 
to stimulus—namely, to destroy what threatens to 
destroy life, and to abolish inferior forms of life in 
order that nobler forms may be better able to develop. 
It will indeed seek to destroy the sin so as to save 
the soul. 

Mere friendliness and soft-heartedness would be 
unduly tolerant of inferior modes of living. Real 
love contains within itself antagonism towards what 
conflicts with the welfare of the beloved. Hatred, 
which we may call the supreme form of evil and the 
essence of -devilry, as love is the supreme goodness 
and the essence of Deity, is the uncontrolled and 
monstrous development of a psychic element which, 
in its proper place and in due subordination, performs 
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a valuable function in the life and evolution of per- 
sonality. It protects, selects, purifies, intensifies. 

The non-resistance which is to establish unending 
peace on earth does not arise out of sluggishness, 
_ indolence, or the desire to be left alone. As in the 
examples which Our Lord gave, the one attacked 
offered more than the attacker took or demanded, 
likewise must the Christian nation spontaneously 
help its neighbour to meet its legitimate needs. We 
must not assert that national self-defence is wrong, 
just as Christ did not forbid us to defend our children 
from brutality and outrage; but the more moral 
either individual or nation becomes, the less will 
they be obliged to meet physical force with physical 
force. The safest kind of self-defence is to bring the 
enemy on to our own side, and that can only be really 
and securely done by showing that we are on his. 
The natural man has to repel blow by blow, exhibiting 
magnificent courage and devotion to those whom he 
is defending ; the man who has found the Kingdom 
of God, with no less courage and sense of responsibility, 
endeavours to break down the enmity of the aggressor 
by taking part with the aggressor’s real latent self 
that is struggling into consciousness. 

These are generalities, and as such may seem to 
ignore the natural impulse of every people to unlimited 
increase and expansion, “till there be no room.” 
But is not this a very crude and unregenerate form of 
national ambition? May it not be transmuted, with 
the aid of the mutual recognition of the contributions 
of the various nations to the common heritage of 
man, into a zeal for a greatness of an intensive charac- 
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ter, a greatness that consists not in domination over, 
but in service to humanity? The future peace of 
the world is to be secured by a sympathetic attitude 
of one nation to another in respect of its problems and 
difficulties and achievements and aspirations. For so 
will the haste to oppose be transformed into eagerness 
to co-operate. For this we need, not only charity, 
but faith—faith in the ideal, lest charity falter from 
despair ; faith in the potential goodness and reason- 
ableness of human. nature; faith in the power of 
moral forces energized by the Spirit of the Almighty 
to make humanity one living whole. We may here 
apply Christ’s heartening words: “‘ All things are 
possible to him that believeth ”’ (Mark ix. 23), 


CHAPTER VI 
CONCERNING RICHES 


In the brief record of Our Lord’s teaching that has 
come down to us, His remarks on the subject of material 
wealth, the pursuit and the possession of it, bulk 
large. Some aspects of this branch of His message 
commend themselves at once to the moral sense and 
intelligence of most reflective people. Other parts 
of it they find more difficult to accept. We will 
consider it in detail. 

(1) The possession of material wealth is obviously 
inferior to the possession of spiritual wealth, since 
the former is insecure and the latter secure, and still 
more because the former ceases with the death of 
the possessor, whereas spiritual wealth is more fully 
appropriated after death. Thus He says: “Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures on the earth, where 
moth and rust consume, and where thieves break 
through and steal: but lay up for yourselves treasures 
in Heaven, where neither moth nor rust consume, 
and where thieves do not break through and steal” 
(Matt. vi. 19, 20). Doubtless the contrast was more 
striking then, when there was less provision made 
by society, in the shape of police and banks, for the 
security of property. But it remains true, as He 


says elsewhere, that ‘‘a man’s life is not part of his 
79 
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possessions because he has ample wealth”’ (Luke xii. 
15—Moffatt).1_ These words were immediately followed 
by the parable of the Rich Fool, the wealthy man who, 
just as he was congratulating himself on having years 
of indolent pleasure ahead of him, was suddenly told 
by God that he would die that very night: “And 
the things that thou hast prepared, whose shall 
they be?” The parable ends with the words, “So 
fares the man who lays up treasure for himself, 
instead of gaining the riches of God ”’ (xii. 16-21—the 
last verse, Moffatt). The “‘ riches of God”’ are doubt- 
less the values of the moral and spiritual life. It is 
remarkable how Jesus, with ironical simplicity, 
points out to men the most obvious facts of their 
self-interest. We lay up treasures in Heaven by all 
kinds of good works, but Our Lord means giving to 
the poor to be especially understood, as we gather 
from other passages: ‘“‘Sell that ye have and give 
alms; make for yourselves purses which wax not 
old, a treasure in the Heavens that faileth not’ 
(Luke xii. 33). ‘‘Go, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor and thou shalt have treasure 
in Heaven’ (Mark x. 21). With the same money 
we can save or invest, either on earth for this life, 
by banking it or other such method, or in Heaven 
for the next, by giving it to those who need it more 


t In the English version this is rendered, ‘‘ A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth’”’; that is, 
the value of a life is not constituted by its command of the material 
conditions of happiness. It is a noble thought, but is not that of 
the original, which means apparently that money does not give a 
man control over his life, as it does over other things. He cannot 
buy years of living, as he can houses and horses and domestic 
service. 
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than we do; the latter is by far the sounder and 
more profitable investment. 
_ (2) Immediately following the injunction to lay 
up treasures in Heaven occur these words: “ For 
where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also” 
(Matt. vi. 21; Luke xii. 34). This means that a 
man’s thoughts are for the most part concerned with 
the kind of existence to which his wealth belongs. 
Consequently, if he has made large provision for 
prosperity of the worldly order, and little or none 
for heavenly prosperity, he will continue to be inter- 
ested in worldly affairs, while the mention of heavenly 
things will be likely to bore him. He will therefore 
be careless in preparing himself for the next life. It 
is not necessary to suppose that Our Lord intended 
us to be anxiously concerned with our own salvation. 
He meant rather that pre-occupation with the 
acquisition and possession and spending of material 
wealth engenders a false perspective in the soul’s 
vision; comfort and costly amusements and social 
dignity loom large ; duty and virtue and the worship 
of God appear small in the scale of values, and it is 
difficult to be interested in them. The same idea 
is conveyed in the explanation of the parable of the 
Sower, where He says, ‘‘ The cares of the world and 
the deceitfulness of riches and the lusts of other 
things [‘‘ The worries of the world and the delight 
of being rich and all the other passions ’’—Moffatt], 
entering, choke the word, and it becometh unfruitful ”’ 
(Mark iv. 19). 

(3) This disproportionate interest in material wealth 
is liable to grow into a form of slavery. Avarice 
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absorbs a man’s strength and energies and starves 
out other aims and interests. Our Lord personified 
the passion for wealth, under the name of Mammon, 
as a tyrant that permits no allegiance or obligation 
but to himself. But God also demands a man’s 
whole-hearted allegiance, loyalty, and service. Con- 
sequently God and Mammon appear as rival monarchs. 
“‘No household servant,’’ He says, “‘can be a slave 
to two masters: for either he will hate the first-and 
love the second; or else he will hold to the first, 
and despise the second. Ye cannot be slaves to God 
and Mammon ”’ (Luke xvi. 13). This is the extreme 
form of the moral disease described before. 

(4) There is recorded by St. Luke an instance of 
the greed of money destroying friendship and natural 
affection, though Our Lord does not seem to have 
stressed this particular evil: ‘‘ And one of the multi- 
tude said unto Him, Master, bid my brother divide 
the inheritance with me. But He said unto him, 
Man, who made Me a judge or a divider over you? ”’ 
(xii. 13, 14). Jesus does not wish to be regarded as 
an arbitrator of men’s disputes, but rather as preaching 
peace and concord by means of forbearance and 
generosity. This was a case for the application 
of the maxim, “ Resist not evil.”” Sooner than quarrel 
with his mother’s son, or indeed with anybody, he 
should have been willing to take less than his legal 
due, or even nothing. 

(5) So far the issue has been concerning the relative 
values of different orders of-wealth, wealth of a more 
material nature and wealth of the soul. We now 
come to a different aspect of Our Lord’s ethical treat- 
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ment of wealth, in which the issue is rather between 
egoism and altruism. That an egoistic use of the 
lower values causes loss of the higher values along 
with corresponding evil, is the lesson of the parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19-31). The 
Rich Man—commonly known as Dives—lived in the 
ordinary wealthy man’s way, dressing well and 
enjoying the services of an expert cook. Lazarus 
was a beggar who suffered from ulcers, which attracted 
the scavenger dogs. He took his pitch just outside 
the gate of Dives, where he got the scraps off the 
plates and dishes, and the crumbled bread on which 
Dives had wiped his fingers after each course. . The 
curtain falls, and rises again to disclose the world 
to which souls pass at death. Lazarus is found in 
Paradise and Dives in hell. When Dives asks for 
alleviation of his torments, he is told that he has no 
ground of complaint on account of his present 
sufferings, since on earth he was fortunate and Lazarus 
was unfortunate. This is evidently said to make 
him realize his iniquity in having been so indifferent 
to the poor man’s wretchedness. For to use one’s 
wealth only to make oneself comfortable is a terrible 
crime in the sight of God. 

(6) We may gather from other sayings of Our Lord 
that, not only did men use their wealth selfishly, 
but that their methods of acquiring it were far from 
blameless. The Pharisee praying in the Temple 
calls God’s attention to the fact that he is not “‘as 
the rest of men, extortioners’”’ (Luke xviii. 11)—we 
should say “‘ profiteers.” Jesus accused the Scribes 
of ‘ devouring widows’ houses” (Mark xii. 40), and 
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the Scribes and Pharisees of being inwardly “ full 
of extortion and excess,’ or ‘“‘rapacity and self- 
indulgence ”’ (Matt. xxiii. 25—-Moffatt). He threatens 
the wealthy with ruin and want: “ Woe unto you 
that are rich! For ye have received your consola- 
tion. Woe unto you that are full now! For ye 
shall hunger’”’ (Luke vi. 24, 25). When was the 
fulfilment of this prophecy? Was it during the 
Roman conquest that culminated in the capture of 
Jerusalem, since those who had lived luxuriously 
would feel the starvation more keenly? Or was 
Our Lord referring to soul hunger in Hades? St. 
James, supposed to be the brother of Jesus, writes — 
in a similar strain: ‘“‘Go to now, ye rich, weep and 
howl for your miseries that are coming upon you. . . . 
Behold, the hire of the labourers who mowed your 
fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth out ” 
(James v. 1-4). Perhaps this is a reminiscence of 
the Lord’s own words.t Doubtless the wealthy class 
in Judea at that time, as in other lands and epochs, 
was grasping and cruel and provocative of nemesis 
hoth social and spiritual. But we cannot think that 
Jesus would have approved of a violent social revolu- 
tion, seeing that He exhorted men to be patient and 
pray for their oppressors. 

(7) But Our Lord gives more constructive teaching 
upon the use of wealth, particularly the doctrine 
of stewardship appended to the parable of the Unjust 
Steward: ‘‘I say unto you, make to yourselves 
friends by means of the mammon of unrighteousness ; 


t Peake, op. cit., p. 903: ‘“‘He brings in a multitude of His 
sayings.” ; 
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that, when it shall fail, they may receive you into 
the eternal tabernacles. He that is faithful in a very 
little is faithful also in much; and he that is un- 
righteous in a very little is unrighteous also in much. 
If therefore ye have not been faithful in the un- 
righteous mammon, who will commit to your trust 
the true riches? And if ye have not been faithful 
in that which is another’s, who will give you that 
which is your own?” (Luke xvi. 9-12). Jesus gives 
us the beautiful thought that the friends we make 
by our self-denying generosity will after death lead 
us upward and introduce us into heavenly dwellings. 
He goes on to say that material wealth is com- 
paratively unimportant, is commonly misused, and 
is not strictly ours, being only entrusted to us for a 
while. But by acting as honest and capable stewards 
of this inferior, morally dangerous, transitory wealth, 
so as to promote friendship among mankind and 
otherwise to do good, we become entitled to receive 
wealth of a superior kind which will really be ours 
for ever. We may suppose that He was thinking of 
faculties of knowledge and control of natural forces 
and. powers of influencing others exceeding what is 
normal for men, such as we associate with the term 
‘‘ psychical,”” which it would be unsafe to commit 
to selfish people. In any case, He denies the right 
of unconditional ownership and proclaims that we 
are only agents in respect of our so-called property. 
Whither will this doctrine of stewardship lead us? 
Will it oblige us to account it fraud to spend on our- 
selves that which would effect greater good if given 
to another, whether friend or foe? Is the ordinary 
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well-meaning rich man who devotes the greater part 
of his income to himself and family, and gives the 
lesser part away, to be charged with dishonesty nee 
the throne of God ? 

(8) The teaching of Jesus on wealth reaches its 
climax in the declaration that, in a human way of 
speaking, the possession of riches constitutes an 
insuperable bar to entrance into God’s Kingdom = ) 
‘And Jesus looked round about and said unto His 
disciples, How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the Kingdom of God! And the disciples 
were amazed at His words. But Jesus answered 
again and said unto them, Children, how hard it 
is to enter into the Kingdom of God!! It is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God. And 
they were astonished out of measure saying among 
themselves, who then can be saved? And Jesus 
looking upon them said, with men it is impossible, 
but not with God ; for with God all things are possible ”’ 
(Mark x. 23-27). By this question the disciples 
probably meant that the rich.can win more merit 
by means of sacrificial offerings and alms-giving, and 
alsa. perhaps that since nearly everyone wants to 
be rich, nearly everyone will be excluded from the 
Kingdom. 

Christians in later times have felt the same diffi- 
culty and for the most part have not taken their 
Saviour seriously. The problem as it affects the 


t The words “for them that trust in riches” are wanting in 
the oldest MS, and are generally considered to be an interpolation. 

4 The word for needle in St. Luke’s version is said to be surgical 
(Vide Plummer, op. cit., p. 425).. 
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modern world has been trenchantly stated as follows : 
“Rightly applied, wealth gives some of the finest 
‘faculties and opportunities for influence, beauty, 
knowledge ; and in contrast to it poverty becomes 
almost a crime. But there is nothing of this idea in 
Jesus’ treatment of the question. ... Was Jesus 
right, or is the Church right ? Is the Kingdom of God 
to be won by the proper use of wealth, or by the sur- 
render of it ?’’: How are we to answer this question ? 
The. occasion which prompted the saying about 
the camel and the needle’s eye, if we read between 
the lines, may be described in some such way as this. 
There was once a wealthy young man who was not 
altogether happy in the enjoyment of his riches. He 
had a soul above an existence made up chiefly of 
sensuous pleasures and comfort and the pomp of 
social distinction. Aspirations surged in his breast, 
ideals hovered before his eyes. Hearing of this new 
Teacher and Prophet, he went to Him with the 
question: ‘‘ What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life? ’’ Jesus saw into his heart and “loved ”’ him. 
For He discerned in this eager young man fine 
qualities and great potentialities. He had ardour, 
intellect, and a keen moral sense. He was indeed 
such as Jesus would wish to have as a disciple. He 

- would make an eloquent preacher of the Kingdom 
of God. His capacities of heart and brain would 
be of high value in the little brotherhood that was 
about to set forth to transform mankind. His en- 
thusiastic temperament would carry him on through 
difficulties and hardships in which others might lose 


t J. M. Thompson, Jesus According to St. Mark, pp. 118, 121, 
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courage. One day perhaps he would win the martyr’s 
crown. But when Jesus proposed to him this noble 
career, with its scope for talent, its renunciations, 
dangers, glories—‘‘ Sell all that thou hast and give 
to the poor, and come, follow Me! ’’—“ his counten- 
ance fell at the saying, and he went away sorrowful ; 
for he was one that had great possessions.” He 
could not nerve himself to make the plunge, to take 
the first difficult and painful step into that heroic 
life for which inwardly he hankered. Then it was 
that Jesus said, “‘ How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the Kingdom of God!” 

It is implied in these words that the young man, 
temporarily at any rate, did not enter the Kingdom 
of God, and that was because he did not respond to 
the invitation to give up his wealth and become a 
disciple. We may infer that to refuse to make full 
use of our abilities in the service of God and mankind, 
is to exclude ourselves from God’s Kingdom, however 
virtuous and pious we may be otherwise. If much is 
given to us, much will be required; and if we make 
no serious attempt to make an adequate return for 
what we have received, we ipso facto place ourselves 
on a lower plane than others who have done their 
little best. ; 

But why did he not respond to Christ’s call to 
discipleship, whereas Simonand Andrewdid ? Perhaps 
he shrank from the discomforts of the wandering 
existence, since ‘“‘ the Son of Man had not where to 
lay His head”’ (Luke ix. 58). The others were used 
to passing nights in the open, tossed in the boat on 
the lake, and sometimes maybe went hungry, since 
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we read that on one occasion ‘‘ they forgot to take 
bread; and they had not in the boat with them 
more than one loaf’’ (Mark viii. 14). Besides, they 
were accustomed to associating with rough and un- 
refined people on equal terms. The rich young man 
did not like the idea of losing his soft bed and appetizing 
meals and his sheltered and dignified style of living. 
And then he had become so much, as we say, wrapt 
up in his wealth, that he could not bear to part with 
it. To adopt Our Lord’s phrase, his heart was where 
his treasure was. Peter immediately after this 
incident remarks: ‘‘ Lo, we have left all and followed 
Thee ” (Mark x. 28). But their all was little in com- 
parison in monetary value, though probably in . 
Peter’s case more in real wealth, if it included wife 
and children. Still, we do not know that any of the 
Apostles was actually called on to give away all his 
property. One would suppose that at least the married 
ones would have allowed their families to keep any- 
thing they had. Some of them rejoined their wives 
in after years.t But the case of this man was different. 
If he was not married and had no dependent relatives, 
he had no one who had any special claim on his wealth. 
To keep it for himself might distract him in his new 
career. We may be tempted to think that Our Lord 
might have permitted him to retain nominal possession 
‘of his inheritance, while he accompanied Him on 
His journeys. But one probable reason against 
this was that He wished to avoid social pride and 
snobbishness in His little band of followers. 


t Vide 1 Corinthians ix. 5: ‘‘ Have we not a right to lead about 
a wife that is a believer, even as the rest of the Apostles, and the 
brothers of the Lord, and Cephas? ”’ 
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But the man may have been demoralized in an 


~ even more radical manner, and so rendered incapable 


of responding to Christ’s invitation For. wealth 


. fosters an egoism above the average, a pernicious 


habit of acting as if one’s own comfort and dignity 
were of more importance than the relief of the real 
and urgent needs of others. The natural and human 
life of service and affection in the home and of daily 
labour in the service of the community prepares 
men and women for the definitely moral life based 
upon the Golden Rule and for the life of self-conse- 
cration to God’s will for mankind that grows out of 
that. But the unnatural and inhuman life of having 
so much done for one’s comfort and convenience, of 
receiving.and consuming far more than one gives, 
while others hunger and perish from neglect, unfits 
the soul for the next stage of heavenward progress. ) 
So are fine qualities spoilt by unfavourable social 
conditions. Jesus must have wished him to signalize 
his break with his selfish manner of living by parting 
with the means which made it possible. Does wealth 
indeed contribute so greatly towards ‘influence, 
beauty, knowledge ?’’ It certainly inclines men not 
to love their neighbours as themselves. 

Some of us are apt to feel a secret resentment at 
the saying about the camel and the needle’s eye, 
not so much because we would like to be rich ourselves, 
but because we have known wealthy people for whom 
we have had regard and admiration. They have 
been devoted sons and husbands and fathers, kind- 
hearted and sympathetic towards people in trouble 
and distress, patient and brave in their own mis- 
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fortunes, painstaking in the performance of public 
duty, capable of rising to heights of self-sacrifice 
and fortitude in times of national peril, possessed of 
a genuine faith and piety. Must we think that these 
because they are rich, are excluded from the Kingdom 
of God? If they are, we are fain to echo the 
disciples’ despairing query: ‘‘ Who then can be 
saved ?”’ 

There are certain considerations to be taken into 
account in applying Christ’s saying about the rich to 
modern conditions. First,{it is easier now than when 
He spoke to enter into God’s Kingdom. Else to what 
purpose have been His Death and Resurrection and 
the Church with its Sacraments and the whole of 
Christianity ? Wealth is exceedingly corrupting if 
the young are encouraged from their earliest years 
to use it selfishly and self-indulgently. It is less so 
if, being brought up under Christian influence, they 
are instructed and disciplined to use it for the general 
good and without pampering themselves. This is 
one meaning of the remark wherewith He sought to 
allay the disciples’ agitation: ‘‘ With men it is im- 
possible, but not with God: for with God all things 
are possible.” God has worked the miracle by the 
Redemption of the world through Christ. 

Secondly, we may observe that there was at least 
one wealthy man whom Jesus commended, namely 
Zacchzus. ) ‘ He was rich,” and yet He said of him, 
“To-day is salvation come to this house, forasmuch 
as he also is a son of Abraham.” Though rich, he 
had not found life very happy, since all his money 
had not been sufficient to purchase him the respect. 
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of his fellow-countrymen, and so had not fostered in 
him an exaggerated self-esteem. On the other hand, 
less was demanded of him than of the rich young 
ruler; not to give away everything and follow Jesus 
in His wanderings, but plain honesty and generosity, 
so that he promises, ‘‘ Half of my property I will 
give to the poor; and if I have made any unjust 
exactions, I will repay four times the amount” (Luke 
xix. 2-10). Zacchzeus was saved, but was he thereby 
assured of immediate entrance into the Kingdom ? 
‘Saved’ is a relative term, meaning delivered from 
disease and evil influence, physical or moral. Jesus 
said to those whom He healed, ‘‘ Thy faith hath saved 
thee”’ (Luke vii. 50% xviii. 42), not, “Thou shalt 
straightway enter into God’s Kingdom.” For the 
qualification for that is more than health of body and 
soul; but rather the consecration of the whole 
personality to the doing of God’s will for mankind, 

Cs And then, thirdly, we must bear in mind that some 
persons occupying responsible positions, entailing 
considerable expenditure, may out of large incomes 
have comparatively little to spend on ipesnselves, 
and so are not strictly to be accounted rich. 

But with all such explanations and sidattita tion 
Our Lord’s teaching on wealth is truly formidable, 
and its neglect-one of the main scandals of Christen- 
dom down the ages. It is dangerous to own much 
in excess of the average amount of property or to 
receive much over the average income. Why so? 
Because of the strong temptation to spend on oneself 
more than the average; in other words, to act as 
if one’s own comfort, amusement, magnificence, were 
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of more importance in the Universe than that the’ 
starving should be fed, the sick and diseased cared 
for and cured, the degraded uplifted, the stunted 
bodies and souls of myriads of God’s children given 
fresh air and sunshine and knowledge and the sight 
of beautiful things, and the many millions on the 
earth yet in the gloom of heathendom told the good 
news of Christ. In the last resort, it is not having | 
a great amount of money that matters; it is the in- 
human selfishness of spending the greater portion of 
it on oneself that excludes from the Kingdom of 
Heaven. And though men use their riches largely 
or even mostly for their families, this mitigation of 


their own egoism is at the cost of corrupting the 


characters of those whom they hold most dear. : 

Jesus found the acquisitive and possessive instinct,” 
as it had developed under civilization, a great antago- 
nistic force to the ethics of the new age which He came 
to introduce. He sought to curb and to divert it, 
saying, “‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
the earth... but lay up for yourselves treasures 
in Heaven.” ‘‘ Be not anxious for your life what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your 
‘body, what ye shall put on” (Matt. vi. 19, 20, 25). 
This immediately provokes the objection, that it is 
the duty of parents to lay by and plan for the feeding 
and clothing and perhaps the education of their children. 
It must, however, be remembered that Christ came to 
“fulfil”? the law, and that neglect to provide for 
children was not one of the chief sins of Jews; as we 
may gather from the words, ‘‘ Ye then being evil 
know how to give good gifts unto your children” 
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(Luke xi. 13). The obligation to save for family 
needs varies with different conditions of civilization. 
In a social order based on a thorough-going brotherli- 
ness, as that of the early Christians of Jerusalem, 
when they “had all things common” (Acts. ii. 44), 
such provision for the future might be unnecessary. 
In any case to lay up treasures for our children is not 
strictly laying them up for ourselves. Yet, of course, 
there must be moderation in this saving if we do 
not wish our little ones to be tempted to indolence 
and luxury and social pride 

The acquisitive instinct is a primary factor in human 
nature, not to say of sentient life generally. It serves 
the useful purpose of conserving stores of nutriment 
for seasons when fresh supplies are lacking. Individual 
and species which lay by for the winter, have an 
advantage in the struggle for existence over those 
which do not. It was the acquisitive instinct which 
impelled men to lay up stores of grain, and so enabled 
them to abide stationary in cities, and thus evolve 
civilization. It has played a large part in the growth 
of modern civilization—so, at least, economists tell 
us—for industrious men by saving money have thereby 
been able to finance new production of wealth, providing 
the pay of the workmen who constructed the machinery 
and built the factories during the months or years 
before their efforts resulted in salable commodities. 
These wealthy capitalists were probably actuated 
mainly by individualistic motives in saving money and 
using it so as to yield them more money; yet they 
have thereby helped to increase very greatly the wealth 
and consequently the culture and even the population 
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of the world. Shall we say that the operation of 
the acquisitive instinct in these respects was contrary 
to, or in accordance with the will of God? What, 
in fact, would Christ have to say about it ? 

Yet what misery and degradation has the lust of 
possession wrought among mankind !—under-feeding, 
overwork, unhealthy conditions of labour and living, 
class antagonism, and the demoralization of those 
who live idly on wealth that they have not earned ; 
want and toil, pride and indolence, resentment and 
hatred and civil strife. When, however, reformers, 
full of sorrow and indignation at all this wretchedness 
and wickedness, endeavour so to organize industry 
that men shall produce, not from selfish motives, 
but for the sake of the common welfare, they find that 
the volume of production fails from sheer lack of 
adequate stimulus. We seem driven to the conclusion 
that the Almighty uses inferior, and even sinful, 
motives in His creative evolution, with much loss 
and suffering to His creatures, until better motives 
arise to take their place. Physical science, giving 
man new wealth and mastery over nature, was 
ordained to:come; but because the Kingdom of God 
was yet incomplete and had not permeated human 
society, it came with cruelty and woe, instead of 
with good will and happiness.! 

As political and revolutionary methods for dis- 
tributing fairly both labour and the wealth produced 
by labour and so increasing the general prosperity 


t It is generally agreed by writers on the Industrial Revolution 
that social conditions in England became worse after the intro- 
duction of steam power for manufacture, about the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, than they had been in the previous century. 
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‘are found to be impotent, mankind will be driven 
to have recourse to moral and even religious stimuli 
for attaining the same ends. It seemed easier by 
legislation or violence to take away from the rich 
their superfluous money and give it to the poor and to 
force the idle to contribute to the national. wealth, 
than to make selfish and hard-hearted and lazy people 
altruistic and sympathetic and industrious. But this 
supposition is derived from a misconception of human 
nature and an underestimation of the power of God. 
Prosperity is to be attained more surely and securely 
by the moral development and transformation of 
human nature, with the aid of religion and religious 
ideas. To assert this, is not to ignore the sociality 
of man. Human beings behave and develop as 
members of. society through mutual influence. But 
social pressure, to be most efficacious, must be moral 
rather than material. Organization has its impor- 
tance in furnishing the channels for this influence and 
as constituting a plastic framework and mechanism 
to give stability and effectiveness to the living and 
growing community of souls. 

It is then the business of Christianity to teach men 
to make an unselfish use of their wealth and their 
capacity for producing wealth. If it does this 
thoroughly they will dread the defilement and corrup- 
tion of their eternal being consequent on giving luxuries 
to themselves instead of necessities to others, as they 
would cancer or mutilation or infamy. They will 
treat the ownership of capital and the control of 
industry as stewardships entrusted to them by society, 
in such wise that they will.deem it dishonesty and 
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fraud to appropriate from profits for personal use 
more than what could be considered fair remunera- 
tion for the performance of these public functions. 
And capacity for work will be recognized as capacity 
for service, which it is man’s salvation and glory to 
exercise, and his ruin and dishonour to neglect. 

The moralization and Christianization of the 
acquisition and use of wealth is complicated with 
difficult problems—for instance, concerning the 
different requirements of those performing different 
social functions, the selection of young people for 
special education, the adaptability of less developed 
races to higher culture. These are not to be solved 
without plentiful discussion and willingness to give 
and take. But meanwhile it is the duty of all who 
speak in Christ’s name to declare plainly to the rich 
and to all who aspire to be rich and to those who, 
while enjoying health and strength, are tempted to 
avoid the obligation to work, the terrible perils which 
threaten them. It is cruel to allow our fellow creatures, 
men and women with sensibilities and minds and 
kinships such as our own, to court spiritual disaster 
which will take long to repair, in this life and beyond, 
and only with painful remedies. It is cruel to leave 
them unchecked, unwarned. But have not the 
churches and the representatives of Christianity been 
guilty of this neglect ? Have they had so little belief, 
so little mercy ? Shall we not speak out the manifest 
truth as to wealth, taught us by Our Lord and Master ? 
A wonderful light and power will then come upon 
us, enabling us as never before to arrange happily 
the affairs of this troubled world. 

z. 


CHAPTER VII 


MARRIAGE 


WE desire to know what Jesus thought about the 
great human subject of marriage. But when we 
begin to inquire we find ourselves confronted with 
critical perplexities that beset certain passages in the 
Gospels dealing with divorce. 

According to two passages in St. Matthew (v. 32; 
xix. 3-9), Our Lord allowed divorce in the case of 
unchastity, but disallowed for any other ground. 
The word used (zopveia) is not that for adultery, 
but covers any sort of sexually immoral relations. 
But according to one passage in St. Mark (x. 2-12), 
and one in St. Luke (xvi. 18), He forbade divorce 
absolutely. Is the permission in St. Matthew’s 
version authentic, or is it an accommodation, intro- 
duced by the early Christians, to the laxity of the 
world? Professor R. H. Charles maintains that 
St. Matthew gives the meaning of Christ, though 
possibly St. Mark and St. Luke give the actual words 
which He used.!_ These are his arguments : 

(1) There was no debate at that time about divorce 
for adultery. Indeed, the death penalty for adultery 
was not abolished till A.D. 30. The conversation 
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recorded by St. Matthew was probably previous to 
that date. 

(2) Dr. Ghakies argues that Jesus admitted the 
validity of the law requiring the death penalty, as 
shown by His reply to the accusers of the woman 
taken in adultery. He only questions the right of her 
accusers to execute her (John viii. r-11).!—I do not 
think, however, that this is an accurate representation 
of His attitude on this occasion. He apparently 
disapproved of the severity of the law, since He 
refused to comdemn her to death, guilty though she 
was. For the episode ends thus: “ Jesus looked up 
nd said unto her, Woman, where are they? Did no 
man condemn thee? She said, No man, Lord. And 
Jesus said, Neither do I condemn thee. Go thy way ; 
from henceforth sin no more.’”’ He had been put 
into the dilemma, either to deny publicly the validity 
of the Pentateuchal law, or to consent to the execution 
of the woman standing before Him. He escaped from 
‘it by making a penetrating thrust into the hide-bound 
‘consciences of the Law’s champions. Would He not 
also have urged the husband to forgive the erring 
wife ? 

(3) Since the right of divorce on account of adultery 
(or unchastity) was universally admitted, it is quite 
likely it was taken for granted and not mentioned in 
the actual conversation in question. This would 
account for St. Mark’s version, which would therefore 
in this respect be more literally correct. 


E t R. H. Charles, op. cit., p. 7: ‘‘ Our Lord’s answer shows that 
He did riot question the validity of this law, but that he objected 
to the jury or judges before Him.” 
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altogether reliable, inasmuch as it contains the sup- 


a 
: 


(4) On the other hand, St. Mark’s version is not © 


position of a wife divorcing her husband, which was — 


impossible for Jews. But it was possible for Romans, 


among whom St. Mark is recorded to have written his — 
Gospel.—Nevertheless, is it inconceivable that Our 


Lord, knowing that His teaching would spread. over 


the world, did once make some allusion to the customs 
of Gentile marriage? Besides, the divorce of the 
husband by the wife was not absolutely unknown 
even among those of the Jewish faith. 

(5) That sexual connection was commonly regarded 


as creating a bond between men and women, is. 


evidenced by St. Paul’s warning against becoming 
united to harlots (r Cor. vi. 15, 16), where he uses the 
same word («oAAdc@a) as occurs in St. Matthew’s 
version of Christ’s quotation of the passage from 
Genesis, where it is said that a man should “ cleave 
unto his wife.’”’ Under a monogamous system the 
union of a married person with another would naturally 
be considered as dissolving the marriage and so calling 
for divorce. If that was St. Paul’s opinion, we may 
think that it was probably Our Lord’s also, seeing 
that He quotes Him on this subject: ‘‘ Unto the 
married I give charge, yea not I, but the Lord, that 
the wife depart not from her husband ”’ (rz Cor. vii. Io). 

On the whole, it-seems to me, the evidence is in 


x W. C. Allen, op. cit., p. 202: ‘‘ There were exceptional cases 
of divorce by women in Palestine. Cp. Salome, Josephus, Anti- 
quities, xv. 259: ‘ She sent him (Costobar) a bill of divorce, though 
this was against the Jewish law.’”” Vide also Peake, op. cit., 
P: 693 : i But the saying may be uttered with the case of Herodias 
in view. 
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‘favour of St. Matthew’s version. But I am not 
convinced that it is of very vital importance which of 
the two Evangelists we prefer. For if Mark gives the 
correct account, it might be interpreted as an applica- 
tion of the law of forgiveness to cases of matrimonial 
infidelity, since Our Lord taught so emphatically that 
God’s pardon of us depends on our pardoning those 
who have done us wrong. But it would not neces- 
‘sarily forbid the deserted husband or wife to marry 
again if the former partner had become bound to 
another alliance by having brought children into the 
world. Whereas if the truth lie rather with Matthew, 
still nothing could absolve us from the duty of pardon 
and reconciliation ; and Our Lord’s words might be 
taken as defining the conditions under which voluntary 
separation would be permissible. 

The argument on divorce between Jesus and the 
Pharisees arose out of a controversy on the subject 
that seems to have been raging at the time. The 
argument runs different courses in the two accounts. 
According to St. Mark, when asked by the Pharisees 
whether it were lawful for a man to put away his wife. 
Jesus begins by asking what Moses commanded. And 
on receiving the reply that Moses allowed divorce, He 
explains this and then refers to God’s original law. 
St. Matthew represents Jesus as~ answering the 
Pharisees’ question directly, by quoting God’s law, 
and then as being countered by the further question 
what He makes of the controversial passage in 
Deuteronomy. St. Mark further differs from St. 
Matthew in relating that the definite pronouncement 
by Jesus condemning divorce was made to the disciples 
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afterwards in a house. This reads like a genuine 
recollection. I follow St. Matthew’s account in the 
exposition, without prejudice to the other. 

The current controversy hinged upon the inter- 
pretation of the following passage of the Pentateuch : 
‘““When a man taketh a wife and marrieth her, then 
it shall be, if she find no favour in his eyes, because 
he hath found some unseemly thing in her, that he 
shall write her a bill of divorcement and give it in her 
hand and send her out of the house. And when she 
is departed out of his house, she may go and be 
another man’s wife” (Deut. xxiv. I, 2). 

The Mishna gives this account of the dispute:! 
‘“ The school of Shammai says, ‘ No one shall divorce 
his wife unless there shall have been found in her some 
unchastity, since it is written, because he hath found 
the nakedness of a thing (some unseemly thing) in her.’ 
The school of Hillel says, ‘Even if she shall have 
burned his food in cooking, since it is written, because 
he hath found in her the nakedness of a thing.’ Rabbi 
Akiba says, ‘ Even if he find another fairer than she, 
as it is written, If she find no favour in his eyes.’ ” 

Some educated Jews who were interested in this 
question asked Jesus for His opinion: “Is it lawful 
for a man to put away his wife for every cause?” 
Jesus refers them to the original revelation of God on 
the subject recorded in Genesis: ‘‘ Have ye not read 
that He which made them from the beginning made 
them male and female . . . . What God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” They then ask 
Him what He makes of the hotly debated passage in 


* Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, article on ‘‘ Marriage.” 


— - 
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Deuteronomy. Jesus replies, ‘‘ Moses for the hardness 
of your heart suffered you to put away your wives.” 
He practically sided with the stricter school of 
Shammai, not indeed by adopting their exegesis of 
the passage in dispute, but by explaining the enact- 
ments contained therein as a concession to the 
brutality of the age, and basing His judgment on the 
prior announcement which derived from God Himself. 

Hard-heartedness here means, not merely want of 
pity, but insensibility to the finer truths and values 
of life, among them being the beauty and joy of 
married love. Jesus is not reported to have said 
_ whether or not He quite approved of Moses making 
this concession—whether He regarded it as weakness 
on the part of the great legislator, or rather as an 
unavoidable degradation of the law, since it is imprac- 
ticable to make enactments far above popular opinion 
and practice. But He made it quite clear that such 
latitude of divorce, though legally correct, was 
morally wrong, and contrary to human nature as 
originally constituted by God: ‘‘ From the beginning 
it was not so.”’ 

It is at this point in St. Matthew’s record that Jesus 
solemnly declares, ‘‘I say unto you, whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except for unchastity, and shall 
marry another, committeth adultery.’ To this in 
some MSS. is added, ‘‘ And he that marrieth her when 
she is put away committeth adultery.” In the 
Sermon on the Mount the prohibition of divorce is 
in slightly different words: “I say unto you, that 
everyone that putteth away his wife, saving for the 
cause of unchastity, maketh her an adulteress: and 
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whosoever shall marry her when she is put away 
committeth adultery’? (Matt. v. 32). The new 
husband renders himself a partner in the crime of 
destroying the original marriage. In St. Mark there 
is another variant. After the discussion with the 
Pharisees, ‘‘in the house the disciples asked Him 
again of this matter. And He saith unto them, 
whosoever shall put away his wife and marry another, 
committeth adultery against her; and if she herself 
shall put away her husband and marry another, she: 
committeth adultery’? (x. 10-12). Probably Our 
Lord said the same thing several times with small 
variations. But these three passages seem to have 
this in common that He speaks of divorce as a sin 
because it disrupts marriage. Divorce, as well perhaps 
as sexual infidelity, is wicked because it is the wanton 
destruction of a living and life-giving human fellow- 
ship. As murder is the destruction of an individual 
natural life, so is adultery in any form the destruction 
of a certain natural bond between two individual 
lives. Divorce is so wrong because marriage is so 
good, or rather, we may say, so vitally human. 

But what is the quality in human nature of which 
divorce is a violation? What exactly is meant by 
saying that God “‘ made them male and female,” and 
“for this cause a man shall cleave to his wife; and 
the twain shall be one flesh. What God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder’’? Some might 
object that because human beings are male and female 


t W.C., Allen, op. cit., p. 52, explains it thus: ‘‘ If a man divorces 
his wife, he causes her to commit adultery (it being presupposed 
that she will re-marry), because ideally her first marriage still 
holds good.” 
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they will want to join themselves together and then 
want to separate. Where is the logic init? I think 
we may express Our Lord’s meaning thus: maleness 
and femaleness in the original uncorrupted human 
nature, or sex in both in man and woman as they 
were intended to be, requires for its full satisfaction 
a lifelong union. In so far as human beings are 
natural they will form permanent marriages. By the 
help of the physical attraction and union there 
develops a powerful bond of affection and inter- 
twining interests that will endure into old age when 
the bodily functions of sex have subsided. Accordingly 
for a man to be fond of a woman when she is youthful 
and later when she is losing her superficial attractive- 
ness to direct his ardours towards another is not 
really human or natural. Certainly, men have 
behaved so, because selfishness has made them cruel 
and atrophied their more delicate feelings. They 
have grown coarse and hard and insensitive because 
of the evil influences in the world. But that is not 
the genuine human nature, it is not in accordance 
with the true sexuality of man and woman. 

How then does God join together ? Not, I believe, 
in virtue of any ceremony or rite, but through the 
normal growth of affection between those who live 
together as husband and wife. ‘That which [not 
“those whom ’”’] God has joined together’”’ is the 
unity in body and mind and even spirit of two human 
beings, of which a type was presented in the story of 
the Garden of Eden. This human unity in duality, 
two souls functioning as one personality, is the ideal 
which there is an innate tendency in married couples 
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to realize. To destroy that growing unity is to act 
counter to the Divine will which ever baked to 
fashion it. 

Here we might imagine an objection raised: if the 
man and woman are joined together by deep and true 
affection, neither will wish to send the other away ; 
whereas if divorce is desired, it shows that there is no 
such union of hearts, in which case it would not be 
wrong. But, in the first place, children have rights, 
as well as parents; and wantonly to end a marriage, 
even if it be deficient in affection, is likely to bring 
about inferior conditions for their upbringing. 
Secondly, there may be affection only on one side, so 
that one partner might wish to break the bond and 
the other to maintain it; so that the unloving one 
ought to be warned against the cruelty which he or 
she is contemplating towards the loving one. Thirdly, 
there may be the beginning of a lifelong devotion, 
hardly yet risen to the level of consciousness, which 
anger or lust might destroy. Christ asks us to 
recognize in ourselves this faculty of special love 
uniting one to one and to foster its growth, neither 
poisoning it by unkind or impure thoughts, nor 
uprooting it by a fatal act of disloyalty to or dismissal 
of the human creature which is its object. 

Marriage is a beautiful and holy state, a peculiar 
embodiment of Divine life under the conditions of 
mortality. It consists of the union of two human 
beings both corporeally and psychically. And Christ 
said that husband and wife become “one flesh”’ 
(uia odpf), as if to emphasize the value of that 
element in the complete human nature which in 
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reaction from the material and the sensuous is apt to 
be ignored. The words of the poet are applicable 


. here : 


All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.: 


What a crime, what an impiety to lay violent hands 
on this foretaste of heavenly and eternal bliss ! 

To return to the Gospel, we find that the narrative 
proceeds thus: ‘“‘ The disciples say unto Him, If the 
case of the man is so with his wife, it is not expedient 
to marry.” This is a startling comment on the fore- 
going and might be thought to indicate a lamentable 
state of demoralization. It is as if they said that the 
prospect of being obliged to keep to the same wife 
always would be so alarming as to deter even ardent 
young lovers from plunging into matrimony. No 
wonder, if that was so, the New Teacher called for a 
stricter observance of the marriage law. However, it 
has been suggested that the disciples’ remark belongs 
to a different context.? 

Then we have from Christ’s lips these mysterious 
words : 

‘* All men cannot receive this saying, but they to 
whom it is given. For there are eunuchs who were 
so born from their mother’s womb; and there are 
eunuchs who were made eunuchs by men; and there 
are eunuchs who made themselves eunuchs for the 
Kingdom of Heaven’s sake. He that is able to 

t Robert Browning, Rabbi ben Ezra, 

2 W.C. Allen, op. cit., p. 205: ‘‘ The whole section in Matthew 


suffers from inconsistency of thought due to literary revision and 
compilation.” 
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receive it, let him receive it’ (xix. 11, 12). That is 
to say, there are men and women who from one cause 
or another live, so to speak, mutilated lives. To 
renounce marriage voluntarily is a form of self- 
mutilation, and yet it may be necessary if one is to be 
free and unhampered for special tasks in God’s Name. 
It is not desirable in itself, but it is a sacrifice which 
may be required of a few, and for which there will be 
ample compensation anon. 

I discern in the Gospel no trace of disparagement 
_ of marriage as a state inferior to that of celibacy and 
virginity. Great sacrifices, including that of home 
life, may be demanded of those who are striving for 
the ideal of the Kingdom of God. But because in the 
war of good against evil it may sometimes be necessary 
to renounce elements of normal human happiness, it 
does not follow that normal human happiness is in 
itself antagonistic to spiritual development, nor is this 
borne out by Our Lord’s own behaviour, since He was 
criticized for being too ready to enjoy life (Matt. xi. 
Ig). St. Paul indeed was inclined to deprecate 
marriage, partly because of ‘“‘ the imminent distress ” 
(x Cor. vii. 26—Moffatt), that is, the impending wars 
and persecutions, an argument not adapted to eras of 
relative stability and security, and partly because the 
desire to please one’s partner might interfere with the 
single-minded service of Christ, an objection which 
would not apply if both husband and wife were whole- 
hearted Christians (I Cor. vii. 32-5). On the other 
hand, he asserted his right to be married if he chose, 
“like the rest of the Apostles, like the brothers of the 
Lord, like Cephas himself’ (1 Cor. ix. 5—Moffatt). 
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If some of those intimately associated with the Master 
were married, can we suppose that He taught that 
marriage in itself, apart from circumstances, was 
spiritually disabling? And surely the name which 
He chose for Almighty God, the great name of Father, 
implies the dignity and holiness of human fatherhood. 

There are two classes of questions connected. with 
this teaching, when we come to apply it, to which we 
seek answers: first, relating to divorce; secondly, 
relating to the control of the sex-impulse generally. 
Now can we deduce from the recorded words of Our 
Lord that it is contrary to Christianity that there 
should be any divorce, or any except for adultery, or 
that if divorce or separation be allowed for this or 
any pretext, then there must be no second marriage 
for either partner during the lifetime of the other, or 
at least no second marriage for the guilty one? Can 
we assert that anyone who, once married, has deserted 
his or her original spouse and has gone through a form 
of marriage and is living with another must on that 
account suffer excommunication ? 

I hesitate to assent to all or any of these 
propositions for the following reasons : 

(r) We must distinguish between what the law of 
the land or even what the law of the Church may 
allow, and what it is morally right for the individual 
to do. It would be impracticable to excommunicate, 
that is, to deprive of the Eucharist, all who are living 
in a state of sin. Is it proposed, for instance, to 
excommunicate all who are living a selfish life such as 
that of Dives in the parable? In any case, it would 
be consistent with the recorded words of Our Lord 
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that we should allow a civil re-marriage for “the 
hardness of men’s hearts,’ even if the Church ought 
to withhold its benediction. . 

(2) It is questionable whether He was defining the 
marriage law for all time, or whether to some extent 
His reply was limited to the problem propounded, 
conditions being what they were. For Our Lord in 
other respects refused to be a legislative reformer, but 
was content to leave the authority both of Cesar and 
of the Priests and Scribes undisturbed. Conceivably, 
if He had been legislating anew, He would have given 
equal rights to man and woman in marriage, as 
Christians have in later times. But—granted the 
traditional lordship of man over woman, which, like 
the institution of slavery, He apparently did not 
assail—between allowing the husband easy divorce, 
and allowing him none at all, or none except for his 
wife’s infidelity, justice and mercy inevitably required 
the latter. The advisability of allowing other grounds 
for divorce, such as habitual drunkenness or criminality 
is not necessarily the same under the condition of 
woman’s subjection to man, as it is under conditions 
of comparative equality and freedom. 

(3) St. Paul indeed allows another ground than 
unchastity for the annulment of a marriage, namely, 
the desertion of a Christian partner by a heathen 
because of religious incompatibility: ‘If the 
unbelieving depart let him depart: the brother or 
sister is not under bondage in such cases’’ (1 Cor. 
vii. 15). He forbids the believer to divorce the 
unbeliever against his or her will; but if the un- 
believer spontaneously leaves the believer, then the 
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believer is not ‘‘tied to the marriage” (Moffatt’s 
translation), which seems to imply liberty to marry 
again ; but we cannot be quite certain.: 

(4) Where there has been no real union of hearts, 

but only a hasty wedding under transitory impulse— 
as happened frequently during war-time—and the man 
and woman have drifted apart, they cannot, I think, 
be said to be “ joined together by God,” in the sense 
in which Christ used these words. If then they have 
formed other attachments, ought we in Christ’s name 

to forbid them to continue in these under penalty of 
being charged with adultery ? 

(5) The tendency to lifelong union between man 
and woman is God’s provision for the bringing up of 
children in a home. To legislate or to act on the 
fiction that this union exists where it does not, simply 
because a ceremony has been performed, may conflict 
with children’s interests. Surely it would not be 
contrary to the mind of the Friend of little children 
to make the children’s welfare a primary consideration 
in straightening out matrimonial entanglements. 

These are arguments against a very rigorous 
‘marriage law. Our Lord’s teaching, together with 
our own common sense, indicates that human frailty 
and impulsiveness need some barriers and restraints. 
As Mr. L. S. Thornton expresses it, ‘ The outward 
form [of marriage] is in itself a great bulwark of true 
love. It serves as an actual protection for the indi- 
vidual man or woman, keeping him or her from 
becoming a prey to their own undisciplined emotions 


t Cp. Rom. vii. 3, “ free from the law,’’ which evidently means 
“free to marry again,” 
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and desires.”! Christianity has to set up a glowing 
ideal of marriage, as it ought to be and may be— 
an ideal to which normal human nature will instinc- 
tively respond. Yet, because of the sinfulness of 
mankind, compulsion and restraint are occasionally 
needed. It is for the Divinely enlightened under- 
standing of Christians to judge in particular cases how 
much and in what directions it is advisable to exercise 
this compulsion and restraint, so that the least 
inadequate realization of that ideal possible under the 
circumstances may be most surely attained. 

Then, as to the second class of practical questions 
arising out of this Gospel teaching, we may remark 
that of the three congenital instincts—pugnacity, 
acquisitiveness, sex—apparently it is the third against 
which Our Lord warned men least urgently and which 
He would leave least altered from its natural form. 
And this is what we might have expected, seeing that. 
universal good will would remove warfare and the need 
for private accumulations of wealth; but so long as 
man is mortal he must reproduce his kind. Moreover, 
there is naturally more altruism and unselfishness in 
courtship and marriage than there is in strife and 
money-making. However, in St. Paul’s writings the 
emphasis is otherwise. His frequent warnings and 
strictures against sexual vice were called forth by 
the looser condition of Gentile morals. 

What degradation and bitterness has the excessive 
and perverted use of the sacred function of pro- 
creation brought into the world! Lust surges like a 
flood, which however dammed will overflow and 


t Conduct and the Supernatural, p. 296. 
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break forth somewhere, so that all reforming zeal 
seems powerless to check it. Yet does not the sex- 
instinct nourish, not only the happiness of married 
love, but also romance and song and the yearnings of 
poetry and beautiful painting and sculpture, and 
withal a warmth and amiability of temperament that 
does much to make life kindly and pleasant ? Do we 
truly wish to root it out of ourselves and trample it 
underfoot with loathing, or even very greatly to 
reduce its force ? Did Our Lord say anything to help 
us here ? , 

I think He did when He said, ‘ Verily I say unto 
~ you, that no man hath left homes or brothers or 
sisters or mother or father or lands for My sake and 
the Gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a hundredfold 
in this time, homes and brothers and sisters and 
mothers and children and lands ”’ (Mark x. 29, 30).? ‘In 
the sexual instinct there is active, in a specialized 
form conducive to the reproduction of the race and 
the care of the young, the great universal craving for 
the intercourse of living beings one with another in 
ever-ascending excellence. It is the passion of 
humanity for humanity, the yearning for and delight 
in both communion and beauty ; for beauty is the 
manifestation of excellence. When Our Lord pointed 
the way to a fellowship of men and women working 
and growing together as children of the Most High 
God, He indicated how the great psychic impulse 
which operates in the mating instinct may attain 


t “ Or wife,” in the A.V., is not in the best MSS. He did not 
ask a man to leave his wife destitute and lonely, in spite of Luke 
xiv. 26. 
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more abundant scope and satisfaction in the Com- 
munion of Saints. The wish of each member to keep 
himself or herself worthy of the admiration and 
devotion of others will help to dispel temptations to 
sensual corruption. 

It may be objected that such a fundamental 
physical function cannot be easily disposed of. Nor 
indeed is it desirable that it should be, so long as the 
conditions of mortality hold sway. But the force 
and intensity of the sexual passion spring very largely 
from the higher elements in the personality, the 
esthetic and imaginative and moral, the longing for 
completeness of life in union with life ; thus producing 
some of the greatest tragedies and the greatest glories 
in human existence. Could this mighty passion be 
purified and hallowed, it would have strength to 
prevent the sordid indylgence of the animal appetite. 
Since this bodily function is very far from being 
constant, but is active or quiescent in accordance with 
organic states and requirements, and is moreover 
highly susceptible to mental influences, it does not 
seem unreasonable to hope for a much greater control 
of soul over body in this respect. As souls develop, 
they are sensible of a certain disappointment and 
ineffectiveness in the lower natural, still more in the 
perverted, exercise of sex. They become conscious 
of the stirring within themselves of the great human 
and eternal passion for love and beauty, sanctifying 
and uplifting. 

Humanity progresses towards a life in which, there ~ 
being no longer any death, birth and therefore 
marriage will have ceased to be. So did Jesus say: 
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“The children of this age marry and are married : 
but they that are accounted worthy to attain to that 
age and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry 
nor are married: for neither can they die any more: 
for they are equal unto the angels; and are children 
of God, being children of the resurrection ’’ (Luke xx. 
34-6). The devotion of souls to souls which finds 
limited expression in wedlock and the family, will 
reach its perfect consummation and bliss in the life 
that hath no death beyond it set in all eternity. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FROM THE NATURAL TO THE 
SPIRITUAL 


Our Lorp was very far from regarding all human 
nature as utterly corrupt and morally impotent apart 
from knowledge of and belief in Himself. In the 
parable of the Sower He indicates that some characters 
constitute better soils than others for the seed of the 
Gospel (Mark iv. 3-9). He is glad to commend 
generous deeds and noble aspirations wherever He 
sees them—ih the widow who contributed two mites 
to the Temple treasury (Mark xii. 41-4), in the Good 
Samaritan (Luke x. 30-7), in the Scribe who accepted 
so readily the two great commandments (Mark xii. 
32-4), of all who ask and seek and knock (Matt. vii. 
7, 8). The words, “‘ He that is not against us is for 
us ”’ (Mark ix. 40), though spoken apropos of one who 
exorcised in the Name of Jesus without following 
Him, are really applicable to all who do Christlike 
deeds without knowing Christ. On the other hand, 
Jesus declared that many more were on the “ broad 
way that leadeth to destruction,” than on the ‘‘ narrow 
way that leadeth unto life’ (Matt. vii. 13, 14). And 
He shows Himself aware of a tradition of wickedness 


passed on from generation to generation, when He 
116 
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attacks the leading men among the Jews for resisting 
God’s message as did the men of old: “ Fill ye up 
then the measure of your fathers ’’ (Matt. xxiii. 32). 

But human nature while still uncorrupted by the 
evil in the world Jesus declares to be good: “‘ Let the 
little children come unto Me; forbid them not: for 
of such is the Kingdom of God” (Mark x. 14). 
“ Exce,t ye turn and become as little children, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of Heaven ”’ 
(Matt. xviii. 3). ‘‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
Heaven and earth, that Thou didst hide these things 
from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal 
them unto babes ” (Matt. xi. 25). 

Are children really so much better than grown men 
and women? ‘They have usually less control over 
their desires and fears, their likes and dislikes, and are 
deficient in the virtues demanded for social life and 
meeting the difficulties of the world. If selfishness be 
the fundamental sin and unselfishness the fundamental 
virtue, even so it seems very doubtful whether children 
ought to be esteemed superior to adults. 

Swinburne wrote a magnificent poem on Christ’s 
glorification of the child nature, without attempting 
any analysis of His meaning : 


Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
No glory that ever was shed 

From the crowning star of the seven 
That crown the north world’s head. 


No word that ever was spoken 
Of human or godlike tongue, 

Gave ever such godlike token 
Since human harps were strung. 
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No sign that ever was given 
To faithful or faithless eyes, 
Showed ever beyond clouds riven 
So clear a Paradise. 


Earth’s creeds may be seventy times seven, 
And blood have defiled each creed ; 

If of such be the Kingdom of Heaven, 
It must be Heaven indeed. 


There was an affinity between Our Lord and chil- 
dren. For ‘‘ He took them in His arms and blessed 
them, laying His hands upon them” (Mark x. 16). 
He observed their play and their moods, as we see 
in his comparison of those who heeded neither John 
nor Himself, to sulky children who will not join with 
lively and friendly children in playing either at funerals 
or at weddings (Matt. xi. 16, 17). Children thronged — 
and shouted in the Temple to welcome Him, repeating, 
perhaps with little comprehension of its meaning, the 
title of honour. they had caught from others—we may 
imagine, in bursts of excited cheering till their voices 
were tired. And when some grown-up people ex- 
pressed their disapproval of this noisy behaviour, He 
quoted the words, ‘‘ Out of the very mouths of babes 
and sucklings hast Thou perfected praise,”’ as if to say 
that no adoration had ever pleased Him more than 
this (Matt. xxi. 15, 16). Why did He so love them, 
and why did they love Him ? 

There are some undeniable facts as to children. 
First, they are more dependent on others than are 
adults and therefore are more disposed to commit 
themselves into the charge of those who show them 
affection. The relation is reciprocal; for the very 
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helplessness of little children appeals to the protective 
parental instinct which is latent, if not expressed, in 
the normal woman or man. Secondly, being in an 
early stage of growth, they are more plastic and there- 
fore more amenable to influence. True, there are 
childish obstinacies, which may in some cases be 
protective; but even in spite of these children are 
unconsciously moulded by the personalities of those 
about them. Thirdly, children have naturally a 
freshness, like that of an opening flower, exceedingly 
beautiful. They enter into the life of the world with 
their faculties untarnished by misgiving or disap- 
pointment or corruption of motives. Children differ 
greatly from one another in the strength of their 
various impulses and the proportion of the altruistic 
to the egoistic. But the egoistic impulses are not as 
such sinful, but rather constitute raw material for the 
formation of character. 

Children are very far from being all good. They 
are mixtures, like their elders, of better and worse, 
but on the whole are more readily responsive to 
appeals to the better in them. Jesus with His great 
humanity attracted children and drew out their best. 
Perhaps we are judged in Heaven rather by our best 
than by our worst, or even than by our average; by 
the heights to which we rise when love calls than by 
how we behave when left to ourselves and worldly 
influences. Jesus commended little children to our 
admiration and imitation because they responded to 
His love and so showed themselves capable of growth 
in all manner of goodness and holiness, even at length 
to the bearing of the cross. We have here the clue to 
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what He meant by humility. When He said, ‘‘ Who- 
soever shall humble himself as this little child, the 
same is very great in the Kingdom of Heaven ” (Matt. 
xviii. 4), He was not recommending a subdued 
demeanour or self-depreciation, but a simple-minded 
trustfulness and responsiveness to the Divine manifest- 
ing itself in human life.t Again, when He said, “I 
thank Thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and earth, 
because Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes ”’ (Matt. 
xi. 25), He implied that the unsophisticated, open- 
eyed wonder characteristic of childhood is essential to 
the apprehension of the highest truths. 

How are men and women to recover their childlike- 
ness, so as to enter the Kingdom of God? What is 
to make them renounce the prejudices and aloofness 
of their maturity, and enable them to recapture the 
docility and malleability of their early years, so that 
they may become fit soil for the seed of the Gospel ? 
There is more than a hint that pain and trouble act 
as ploughs and harrows upon the hard and weedy 
ground of the heart. For Jesus appeals to the weary 
and heavy-laden and promises them rest and a light 
burden (Matt. xi. 28-30). We read of people who 


* Hegel made this comment: ‘“‘ The words of Christ, ‘ except 
ye become as little children,’ etc., are very far from telling us that 
we must always remain children”’ (The Logic of Hegel, translated | 
by W. Wallace, p. 55). In other words, we are called on to surrender 
opinions and habits that we have been acquiring since our babyhood, 
and submit to be taught truer ideas and moulded into better habits. 
But Jesus also said: ‘Of such is the Kingdom of God.’ The 
eternal childlikeness consists in the spirit of confiding affection, 
of |joyousness and freshness, in the life that renews itself for 
ever. 
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after being healed by Him of bodily or mental disease 
became His adherents—the man born blind whom He 
made to see (John ix. 38), Mary Magdalene, out of 
whom He cast seven devils (Luke viii. 2, Mark xvi. 9) ; 
and of others for whom their cure seems to have been 
the turning-point in their lives—the sick of the palsy, 
to whom He said just before He restored him, “‘ Thy 
sins are forgiven ” (Mark ii. 5), and the impotent man 
whom He made to walk and then addressed, ‘‘ Behold, 
thou art made whole ; sin no more, lest a worse thing 
befall thee” (John v. 14). The woman who dropped 
tears on His feet (Luke vii. 50) and the penitent thief 
on the cross (Luke xxiii. 43) in their misery and pain 
accepted Him as their Saviour. All these were as 
pitiable crying children, appealing for comfort and 
protection. One day when their anguish had receded 
into the dim past, they would be fresh and eager, 
ready for new tasks and new growth, but with an 
added strength and seriousness as having come 


- through great tribulation. 


* 2% * *" * 


The Beatitudes of Our Lord indicate various phases 


‘of the growth of the new life, the antecedents in 


behaviour and character and mental state with their 
sequences in the Kingdom of God. There are two 
sets of Beatitudes, in St. Luke (vi. 20-3) and in St. 
Matthew (v. 2-12). Are they two versions of the 
same discourse, or records of two discourses? Each 
set is self-consistent and appropriate in its own con- 
text, so that I prefer to assume that they are originally 
different. In the Sermon recorded by St. Luke, 
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Jesus comes down to “a level place” (vi. 17) and 


addresses His disciples in the second person saying, 
‘“‘ Blessed are ye poor . . . Blessed are ye that hunger 
now .. . Blessed are ye that weep now . . . Blessed 
are ye when men shall hate you” (vi. 20-2). He is 
evidently encouraging His adherents to endure bravely 
the physical and external sufferings brought upon 
them by their faith, in hope of abundant compensation. 
This is not equivalent to a commendation of the poor 
and afflicted in general. In St. Matthew, on the other 
hand, He sees the multitudes, goes up on to a mountain 
and addressing His disciples, speaks about other 
people in the third person, and declares the blessings 
which ensue upon certain moral and mental qualities. 
and states. As we should expect, moral qualities and 
states by themselves, physical and external only in 
conjunction with moral, invite the blessing of 
God. z= 

Since the qualities commended are to be found in 
other than Christians, and since men differ both at 


lower and at higher stages of soul-growth in having ~ 


their good qualities developed in different proportions, 
it is reasonable to regard the Beatitudes in St. Matthew 
as indications of how various qualities at a lower and 
even pre-Christian stage prepare for’ various forms of 
expanded and intensified life at a higher and definitely 
spiritual stage. So understood, the Beatitudes afford 
us precious glimpses into the mind of Jesus in the 
realm of moral psychology, or, one might say, in the 
genetics of the spiritual life, 

(t) “Poor in spirit’? is usually interpreted as 
“conscious of spiritual deficiency,” ‘aware of the 
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need of God.” The natural, sub-spiritual existence 
offers numerous sources of pure and wholesome happi- 
hess, and discontent with it is sometimes symptomatic 
of bodily or mental disorder. But, with the best of 
_ health, it cannot satisfy us for ever. A craving arises 
for a more direct and constant and abundant inter- 
course with heavenly realities, which can be fully 
appeased only in the new and better world which God 
has purposed, and which already exists germinally and 
in miniature in the life of a few. Carlyle indicated 
this Divine discontent in his well-known challenge to 
worldly men to make one boot-black happy. This, 
he averred, could not be done even with half the 
Universe; the boy would want the whole of. it. — 
Francis Thompson, in The Hound of Heaven, describes 
the sense of spiritual poverty as it works in the soul 
of an artist and beauty-lover, whom only a living 
union with God can make happy. After he has tried 
to sate himself with the most beautiful things in the 
world, children and the glories of sea and sky, but in 
vain, he hears a voice: ‘‘ Lo! naught contents thee, 
who content’st not Me.”’ pa 

(2) When Jesus pronounced a blessing on mourners 
He surely did not mean anything so stultifying to 
humane feelings as that any misfortune is always 
worth having because of the subsequent consolation. 
Why then should we try to prevent disasters? Yet 
there is a kind of acquaintance with suffering which 


t Vide W. C. Allen, op. cit., pp. 39, 40. The present tense, he 
thinks, is not to be pressed. Clutton Brock (in op. cit., p. 52) 
understands by ‘‘ the poor in spirit,” those who do not insist on 
their rights, But this is to make it equivalent to “ the meek,” 
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prepares us for a deeper apprehension of joy. As we 
grow more sensitive and commence to probe beneath 
the surface of experience, we become liable to shocks 
of disillusionment and periods of depression because 
of the pain and imperfection and sin of the world. 
Our first explorations disclose rather the evil than the 
‘good, and we are apt to be overwhelmed by its 
appalling magnitude. But further and deeper search 
reveals a corresponding magnitude of good, and 
ultimately a good that far exceeds and even seems to 
swallow up the evil. It is frequently personal suffer- 
ing which initiates into this pessimism which 
subsequently transforms itself into optimism. Poets 
and philosophers have in various ways given expression 
to this phase of soul-development. Shelley’s words 
are well-known : 
. . . Most wretched men 


Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


Elizabeth Browning wrote : 


Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
And Life is perfected by death. 


Professor Sorley remarks that the sufferer often 
understands better than the onlooker the significance 
and value of his suffering.3 Many indeed have 

t W.C, Allen, op. cit., p. 41: ‘‘ The thought is of those who mourn 


for the sin in Israel, which checks and thwarts God’s purposes.” 
2 So Goethe: 
‘Wer nie sein Brod mit Thranen ass, 
Wer nie die kummervollen Nachte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 
Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen MAachte.” 


3 Moral Values and the Idea of God, p. 345. 
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recorded their glimpses of the truth of spiritual 
psychology that to be in anguish because of the great 
evil of the world is to be approaching the joy of 
beholding the greater good of the Universe. 

(3) A feature of psychical development is that 
qualities or states are succeeded by contrary qualities 
or states, as thesis produces antithesis in the Hegelian 
logic, and that the latter are usually superior to the 
former. There is poverty that conduces to wealth, 
and there is sorrow that conduces to joy, and in the 
third Beatitude we are told that submission to the 
hard conditions of the world leads to mastery over 
the world. Humility, patience, endurance, gentleness— 
all perhaps included under the word ‘‘ meekness ’’— 
save a man from exhausting and destructive conflicts 
with opposing wills, render him tougher and more 
adaptable to his environment, and enable him, by 
touching the hearts of his enemies, to subdue their 
wills to his. This truth was in part expressed by 
Emerson when he said, ‘‘ Patience and fortitude 
conquer all things,” and in part by Locke in the 
words, ‘‘ Gentleness is far more successful in all its 
enterprises than violence.” Meekness comprises both 
hardness and softness, hardness in the sense of 
hardiness or comparative indifference to material 
circumstances, softness in the form of sensitiveness to 
the personalities of others. Both these qualities make 
for mastery over the earth and consequently the power 
to incorporate the earth in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

(4) We differ from one another according to which 
of the various kinds of psychical or spiritual dissatis- 
faction comes first and with the greatest intensity. 
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Some, “‘ the poor in spirit,” feel most the vanity of 
human achievements and possessions ; others, “‘ they 
that mourn,”’ are more obsessed with the misery of 
creation; yet others, with sensitive conscience, are 
chiefly distressed at the moral weakness and obliquity 
of themselves or of the group with which they identify 
themselves, nation or church or mankind. Out of 
this sense of sin springs a deep and persistent longing 
for righteousness, as voiced by the Psalmist, ‘‘ Oh 
that my ways were made so direct that I might keep 
Thy commandments!’’ Jesus assures us that this 
yearning to come up to God’s standard of conduct and 
character will be satisfied. It is then a truly Christian 
sentiment when Robert Browning magnificently says, 
What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 

George Macdonald more definitely asserts, ‘‘ There is 
no inborn longing that shall not be fulfilled.”” For 
Jesus bids us, ‘Be ye perfect as your Heavenly 
Father is perfect ’’ (Matt. v. 48). 

(5) But there are some who seem exempt from any 
form of mental or moral stress, and yet in their lower, 
once-born existence, are receiving their own kind of 
preparation for the life that is spiritual and eternal. 
Compassion, kindness, unselfishness, springing spon- 
taneously from the heart, produce in them the capacity 
to receive as well as to give in the Divine life of love. 
Such were, we may suppose, the band of Jerusalem 
folk who provided drugged wine for the criminals 
about to be executed’ (Mark xv. 23). Sophocles 


* Vide Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
vol, ii. pp. 589, 590; and Farrar, The Life of Christ, vol. ii. p. 400, 


+2 
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showed himself to some extent aware of this uni- 
versal law when he wrote, “‘ Kindness ever begets 
kindness,”’ 

Those who give free play to their pararal kind- 
heartedness, may fall short in other respects, as she 
whom Francis Thompson commended so pathetically ; 


O brave, sad, lovingest, tender thing ! 
» « » Of her own scant pittance did she give, 
That I might eat and live. 


Yet even such are training themselves ‘to know 
the love of Christ which passeth knowledge” (Eph. 
fii. 19). 

(6) There are yet others who, at least at one period 
of their development, approach the heavenly life 
mainly by way of thought and reason. The phrase 
“pure in heart’? may probably be interpreted as 
“single-minded,” or ‘‘ unbiased in judgment.” It 
seems to indicate the intellectual clear-sightedness 
that comes from a disinterested desire to know the 
truth.2 Jesus declares that the clear and dis- 
interested perception of everyday facts is the embryo 
of the faculty wherewith the soul will perceive the 
truth of God and God Himself. The beatific vision 
for which mystics have striven grows out of the clear- 

t Ajax, 522, ydpw ydpic ydp gol 4) tlktovo’ del. 

2 The “heart’”’ in the Hebrew language stood for the under- 
standing, e.g. in the phrase “‘ the imagination of the thoughts of 
the heart ’’ (Gen. vi. 5). Mr. Clutton-Brock, op. cit., p. 35, explains 
‘the pure in heart’’ thus: ‘‘ The single-minded are those who 
are, as we say, interested in people or things for their own sake, 
and not with an eye to any profit that can be got out of them. 


They are interested in them as an artist is interested in eines 
or a philosopher in truth.” : 
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sightedness whereby we see things as they are. We 
are reminded of Tennyson’s poem : 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


In all study of the Creation we are training ourselves 
to understand and ultimately to behold the Creator. 
But it is moral clear-sightedness, the perception of 
right and wrong, not befogged by sensuality! or 
distorted by selfishness, that is most essential for the 
development of spiritual vision. 

(7) Deeply rooted in the nature of man is ambition 
—the desire to be honoured and admired because of 


great deeds and powerful influence. This motive has — 


operated destructively in the history of the world, 


impelling men to bloodshed and cruel oppression. — 


Even in its less extravagant form, as the wish for 
fame, which Milton calls ‘‘ that last infirmity of noble 
minds,” it is apt to be tinctured with egotism and a 
contemptuous attitude of mind. But is it necessarily 
an infirmity to be cured, and not rather a valuable 


instinct to be sanctified, or, to use the modern phrase, | 


sublimated ? Christ spoke of men honouring God and 
of God honouring men (John v. 44), and St. Paul bade 
men honour one another (Rom. xii, 10). Only let 


us be sure that we honour and seek honour for real 


services and truly beneficent qualities and influence, 


x Cp. Hosea iv.. 11, ‘‘ Harlotry and new wine take away the 
understanding ” (A.V. ‘“‘ heart’). 
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neither over-estimating the more striking nor despising 
the more commonplace. Now Jesus says that the 
highest titles, such as “son of God ’’—once conferred 
mostly on great war-makers, who bent and broke 
others to their will by force and fear—will in the new 
age be for the peace-makers, who draw men into 
friendly fellowship by gentle appeals. For it is they 
who are mediators of that indestructible moral unity 
of mankind, cemented by the good will of free agents, 
_ which is a necessary condition of the spiritual new 
_ birth and development of the human race. 

(8) If we devote ourselves to an ideal object or 
cause that conflicts with the customary opinions and 
_ supposed interests of the people who wield most power, 
we are likely to find the conditions of our earthly 
happiness and welfare disturbed. But the loss in this 
world or age, being a self-sacrifice for the sake of an 
end willed by God, renders us capable of greater 
participation in and enjoyment of the superior world 
or age to which God will bring us, and even gives a 
 foretaste of it which alleviates our present hardship. 
Such was St. Paul’s experience voiced in the words, 
** T suffered the loss of all things (and do count them 
mere refuse), that I might gain Christ ” (Phil. iii. 8). 
The life of the new world was for him pre-eminently 
fellowship with his Saviour. But we need not scruple 
to bring under the scope of this Beatitude all those 
pioneers in science who have been persecuted and 
martyred for the truth’s sake; for we may assure 
ourselves that sacrifices for the truth will be rewarded 
by greater knowledge of the truth. 

The first and the eighth Beatitude alike promise the 

9 
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Kingdom of Heaven ; the former promises it to those 
who are dissatisfied with the old world, the latter to 
those who have sacrificed some of the happiness of the 
old world in their endeavours to promote the coming 
of the new. Both these classes of people will, because 
of their loss, be able to participate in the new world 
when it comes ; but perhaps the latter more intensely, 
since their surrender of the lower values has been more 
voluntary. Yet we should most commonly find the © 
two conditions—poverty of spirit and endurance of 
persecution for a righteous cause—combined in the 
same individuals, though in different proportions. 
And this is true of all the Beatitudes. Perhaps all the 
children of God in some measure pass through all the 
antecedent conditions and receive the consequent 
blessings, but in different proportions at different 
stages of their career as developing souls. 

In the Gospel record of Our Lord’s teaching there is 
no systematic exposition of moral psychology, but 
there are marvellous flashes of insight—like unto but 
surpassing the intuitions of thinkers and poets—upon 
the various phases of the moral life as leading up to 
phases of the spiritual life and to various kinds of 
eminence in the spiritual world that is to be. It is 
summed up in St. Paul’s words: “ That is not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural; then 
that which is spiritual ’’ (x Cor. xv. 46). 


CHAPTER IX 
THE NATURE OF SIN 


THE subject of sin has occupied a very large place in 
theological disquisitions and religious exhortations. 
But distorted and misleading views of it have com- 
- monly been presented through lack of attention to the 
thought of Jesus recorded in the Gospel narratives. 
Even the writers of the New Testament when treating 
of sin have not reflected faithfully the mind of their 
Lord. St, Paul writes thus: “‘ The deeds of the flesh 
are quite obvious, such as sexuai vice, impurity, 
sensuality, idolatry, magic, quarrels, dissensions, 
jealousy, bad temper, rivalry, factions, party-spirit, 
envy, drinking-bouts, revelry, and the like’”’ (Gal. v. 
Ig-21—partly Moffatt). He attributes the corruption 
of heathendom to neglect to honour God as He had 
revealed Himself to them: ‘“ That which is known of 
God is manifest among them; for God revealed it 
unto them. ... Knowing God, they glorified Him 
not as God, neither gave thanks; but became vain 
in their reasoning and their foolish heart was 
darkened” (Rom. i. 19-21). Hence “‘ they are filled 
with all manner of unrighteousness, fornication, 
wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, envy, murder, 
quarrels, intrigues, malignity; they are slanderous, 
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defamers, haters of God, bullies, arrogant, braggarts, 
inventive of evil, disobedient to parents, devoid of © 
conscience, false to their word, callous, merciless” 
(i. 29-31—partly Moffatt). 

St. Peter reminds the Christians of Asia Minor of — 
their wickedness before conversion: ‘‘ You used to 
lead lives of sensuality, lust, carousing, revelry, dis- 
sipation, and illicit idolatry ”’ (t Peter iv. 3—Moffatt). 

The author of the Apocalypse says that “‘ the lake — 
that blazes with fire and brimstone” is for “‘ the © 
craven, the faithless, the abominable, murderers, the 
immoral, sorcerers, idolaters, and liars of all kinds ”’ 
(Rev. xxi. 8—Moffatt). 

The writer of the First Epistle of John comes nearer 
to the Gospel point of view when he emphasizes hate, 
the opposite of love, as the chief sin: ‘‘ Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer,’’ and when he calls 
attention to the godless condition of the man without 
pity : ‘‘ Whoso hath this world’s goods and beholdeth 
his brother in need, and shutteth up his compassion 
from him, how doth the love of God abide in him ? ”’ 
(x John iii. 15, 17). 

Certainly in one passage Our Lord gives a catalogue 
of vices and crimes,! but this does not represent His 
central thought about sin. For to Jesus it is not vices — 
and crimes, but not doing good that is the great 
and fundamental sin. Indolence, indifference to the 
needs of others, neglect of opportunities of service, 
faithlessness, uselessness—these are the sins, or rather, 
sinful states of omission, which invite God’s rebuke 
and chastisement and exclusion from His Kingdom > 


t Mark vii, 20-3, 
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and consignment to the fire that consumes the rubbish 
of the soul-world. And out of absence of goodness 
arise the various sorts of active evil, such as malice, 
lust, hypocrisy, blasphemy. These latter are but the 
manifestation and efflorescence of the real and essential 
sinfulness, which consists in barrenness and isolation 
in the Universe of fruitfulness and fellowship. 

In each of the two pictures which we find in the 
_ Gospels of souls being cast into the fires of hell, the 
sin for which this judgment is given is that of not 
helping others in distress. For the only wrong which. 
we read that Dives committed was neglect to share 
his comforts with Lazarus. And in the description of 
_ the judgment of the nations (Matt. xxv. 31-46), the 
only offences mentioned for which souls are sent away 
into “‘ the conian fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels,” are those of not feeding the hungry, not 
giving drink to the thirsty, not offering hospitality to 
homeless wanderers, not giving clothes to the insuffi- 
ciently clad, not visiting sick people and prisoners to 
tend and cheer them. The prediction of wholesale 
destruction, ‘‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish,” is followed by the parable of the Barren 
Fig-tree, the story of the fruit-grower who for three 
years had noticed that he had no fruit. from one of his 
fig-trees, and ordered its instant removal, but was 
persuaded by his gardener to give it another chance 
(Luke xiii. 5-9). The account of the cursing of the 


fig-tree is probably meant to convey a similar lesson. * - 


Whether the tree was actually destroyed by a curse, 
or whether Our Lord merely perceived that it was 
dying, as St. Matthew’s version suggests, He probably 
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regarded it as a symbol of the showy but fruitless and 


therefore moribund Jewish nation (Mark xi. 12-14, : 


20, 21; Matt. xxi. 19, 20).1 In the allegory of the 
Vine, it is said that as the vinedresser cuts off the 
fruitless branches, so does the Father cut off from the 
Son disciples who are unproductive, while He prunes 
others to make them more productive (John xv. I, 2). 
In the parables of the Talents and the Pounds (Matt. 
xxv. 14-30, Luke xix. 12-26), Our Lord warns men 
against letting their faculties decay through disuse, 
instead of developing them by energetic application. 
The servants who are dismissed with ignominy from 
. their master’s service are those who leave idle the 
sums entrusted them to invest or trade with, whereas 
no mention is made of embezzlement or misappro- 
priation, as if fraud and theft were secondary and 
derivative offences. 

Yet another aspect (or aspects) of the fundamental 
sin consists in abstention from the universal conflict 
of good with evil and neglect to take part in the useful 
and constructive work that is going on in the world, 
As Himself Protagonist in God’s warfare and Chief 
Labourer in God’s work in the world, Jesus declared 
that neutrality and idleness are in effect hostility to 
Him and the undoing of what He does: ‘“‘ He that is 
not with Me is against Me, and he that gathereth not 
with Me scattereth’’ (Matt. xii. 30). Healso said, ‘‘ He 
that is not against us is for us”’ (Mark ix. go). We 
have here—apart from the difference of the personal 


1 So Allan Menzies, in The Earliest Gospel. Cp. also W. C. Allen, 
op. cit., p. 224, who translates: ‘‘ There shall no longer be fruit 
from thee for ever.” Od unxétt, which isin two MSS., expresses a 
fact, not a wish, 
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pronouns—in strict logic, two mutually convertible 
statements. But their emphasis is different. In the 
first He calls bad those who do not do good; in the 
second He calls good those who do good in uncon- 
ventional ways. 

The root sin which is thus variously described as 
not relieving sufferers, unproductiveness, want of 
industry and enterprise, taking no part in the Divine 
warfare and labour, promotes positive and active 
sins. The thought that neutrality in the conflict 
between good and evil is virtually to take sides with 
evil leads on to the thought that this neutrality is apt 
to give place to actual siding with evil. This is 
tragically and fearfully taught in the parable of the 
Empty House: ‘ The unclean spirit, when he is gone 
out of the man, passeth through waterless places, 
seeking rest, and findeth it not.” The, nightmare 
horror of the tale is brought out by Dr. Glover : ‘‘ Here 
is a house—a neat, trim little house... anda 
wood beyond. Out of the wood comes something— 
stealthily creeping up towards the house—something 
not easy to make out, but weary and travel-stained 
and dusty—and evil. A strange feeling comes over 
one as one watches—it ¢s evil, one is certain of it.’ ! 
This nameless thing of evil, on reaching the well-kept 
house, recovers its strength, spreads its wings and 
flies away, presently returning with seven other 
things of its own kind even more dreadful, and they 
all “‘ enter in and dwell there. And the last state of 
that man is worse than the first’ (Matt. xii. 43-5). 
It.is the story of a man who had succeeded in keeping 


t The Jesus of History, p. 58. 
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free from vices, but had neglected to occupy himself 
with profitable activities. One day a vice gains 
entrance into his empty soul. The man with an 
effort succeeds in driving it out; but after a while it 
returns with other and worse vices, and his soul 
becomes a seething mass of horrid passions. But 
ought we thus to rationalize Our Lord’s description 
of sin? Did He not really believe in evil spirits that 
obtained control over and battened on human beings 
of flesh and blood ? . 

Our Lord displayed an ethical judgment truer and 
more penetrating than the most gifted and inspired 
of His followers ; for He perceived that not to succour 
the miserable is to be guilty of their continuance in 
misery, and that not to use abilities of doing good is 
equivalent to preventing the good coming into being. 
Psychologically also He was pre-eminent ; for He saw 
that the energies of the soul must have some outlet, 
and that if they are not used for beneficent purposes 
they will probably minister to vices. May it also be 
that He knew more than modern moralists and 
psychologists concerning the personal or quasi- 
personal entities, invisible to the bodily eye, that 
influence the human personality either for good or 
for ill ? 

* * * * * 


Our Lord was well aware that sins are habits or 
states of soul and grow by exercise. Frequent 
omissions to do the kind deeds that opportunity 
offers, such as the passing by on the other side on the 
part of the Priest and the Levite, produce a settled 
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callousness of heart like that which Dives displayed 
to Lazarus. Similarly, wrong acts and thoughts of a 
positive nature induce and increase positive evil 
tendencies of soul. This was the meaning of the 
paradox, concerning which the disciples displayed 
extraordinary obtuseness: ‘‘ The things which pro- 
ceed out of a man are those that defilea man... . 
From within, out of the heart of man, the designs of 
evil come; sexual vice, stealing, murder, adultery, 
lust, malice, deceit, sensuality, envying, slander, 
arrogance, recklessness; all these evils issue from 
within and they defile a man” (Mark vii. 15, 17, 21, 
22). He also warns men that casual and flippant 
remarks by which they indulge some evil inclination 
that they do not intend to give full rein to leave their 
mark upon the soul: ‘I say unto you that every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account 
thereof in the day of judgment” (Matt. xii. 36). 
Apparently the Pharisees wished to excuse themselves 
for a malicious remark by pleading that they did not 
mean it seriously. Jesus replies, in effect, that even 
spiteful jokes harden the heart. 

Sin, as a condition of personality, He depicted under 
the metaphors of filth and corruption. For He said 
that ‘‘ the things which proceed out of the man defile 
the man.” He compared some characters to dirty 
dinner bowls and drinking vessels polished only on 
the outside, and to tombs, ‘‘ which outwardly appear 
beautiful, but inwardly are full of dead men’s bones 
and all manner of filth’ (Matt. xxiii. 25, 27). Sin is 
unhealthiness and disease of soul, festering inflam- 
mation, gangrene, and putrefaction, liable to spread 
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till it corrupt the whole personality. Horror and — 


loathing are the natural feelings about it. Jesus 


suggests that sin, like other diseases, is contagious — 


and may take a more virulent form when transmitted, 


so that the victim becomes ‘‘ twofold more the child — 


of Gehenna,’”’ than he from whom he caught the 


complaint (Matt. xxiii. 15). The ceremonial ablutions — 
of the Pharisees, ridiculed by Our Lord, were 


undoubtedly symptoms of a repressed awareness of 


: 


: 


inward foulness (Mark vii. 3-5, 14-20 ; Luke xi. 37- © 


41). Jesus insists on the greater importance of 
internal cleanliness, promising that if that is attained, 
external and material things will no longer be felt to 
be so polluting.t As surgical operations may be 
necessary to check bodily sepsis if the life is to be 
saved, so the salvation of the soul from the sepsis of 
sin may require an analogous amputation or excision 
(Mark ix. 43-8). Is it too fanciful to think of the 
unquenchable fire as consuming specially the callous- 
ness of the soul and the undying worm as completing 
the dissolution of the viciousness of it ? 

Sin becomes especially disastrous to the sinner when 
it causes the corruption of tender and innocent souls 
who are beginning to grow as children of God. Since 
moral goodness consists mainly in. doing good to 
others, and since the moral and the religious life are 
the most vital factors in the personality, therefore 


t In Luke xi. 41, R.V., we read: ‘‘ Howbeit give for alms those 
things which are within; and behold, all things are clean unto 
you.” It is true that generosity does help to purify the soul of 
malice and sensuality, But the emendation adopted in Dr. Moffatt’s 
translation is attractive; “‘ Better cleanse what is within; then 
nothing will be unclean for you,’’ Penitence and prayer and service, 
all make room for the cleansing of God. 
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_ injury to another’s character or faith is among the 
most heinous of crimes. The ‘‘ babes in Christ,” as 
St. Paul calls them (x Cor. iii. 1), not the full-grown 
saints, are the most liable to harm from an enemy of 
good. So Jesus in tremendous words warns men 
against injuring young and tender souls: ‘‘ Whoso 
shall cause one of these little ones that believe in Me 
to stumble, it were better for him to have a great 
millstone hung round his neck and to be sunk in the 
depth of the sea. Woe unto the world because of 
occasions of stumbling! The occasions of stumbling 
_ have to come; but woe to that man through whom 
the occasion come! . . . See that ye despise not one 
of these little ones’? (Matt. xviii. 6, 7, Io). It is 
possible to cause to stumble or to pervert a simple 
and childlike believer, to sow the seeds of worldliness 
and self-indulgence in the youthful seeker after truth 
and good, without attracting public notice as an evil- 
doer. But it was one of the most horrible crimes in 
the eyes of the great Friend of humanity. 

The thought here is not merely of sin, but also of 
guilt. Deliberate acts, even when they do not 
become habitual, are constitutive of the personality 
for good or ill. We lay up treasures for ourselves in 
Heaven when we sacrifice our comforts to minister to 
the needs of others. We lay up for ourselves torments 
in hell when we intentionally injure others. So it 
‘seems did Judas when he delivered the Christ to death, 
even though the Christ had been destined thereto: 
““* The Son of Man goes the road that the Scripture 
has described for Him, but woe to the man by whom 
the Son of Man is betrayed! Better that man had 
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never been born!’ Then Judas, His betrayer, said, 
‘Surely it is not me, Rabbi?’ He said to him, ‘Is 
it not?’” (Matt. xxvi. 24, 25—Moffatt).t It is 
intimated that the ‘‘mammon of unrighteousness ”’ 
was at least one factor in this crime of crimes (Mark 
xiv. 10, 11; John xii, 6). Pilate’s guilt was less, as 
these words imply: ‘“‘ Thou couldest have no power 
against Me, except it were given thee from above: 
therefore he that delivered Me unto thee hath the 
greater sin’? (John xix. 11). The Jewish authorities 
were acting more illegally and sinning more against 
the light than was the Roman Governor, and therefore 
incurred greater guilt. Wanton and deliberate injury 
done to another, especially to a good person, has a 





more terrible reaction upon the agent even than vice ; — 


for it strikes deeper into the centre and spring of the 
personality. Yet it is remediable. The injured 
person has sometimes power by forgiveness to save, 
or to help to save, the one who has injured him. And 
it belongs to the mystery of the Atonement that God 
through Christ does redeem from both sin and guilt. 


*% * * * * 


There is another and more complex form of sin 
which Our Lord exposed and denounced—namely, 
hypocrisy, or the pretence of righteousness combined 


 W. C, Allen, op. cit., p. 276: ‘‘ It is inconceivable that Christ 
should have answered him with a simple affirmative. Such a 
statement made publicly could only have provoked an outburst 
of fury against Judas.... 2 elmac expresses an ambiguous 
affirmative, suggesting to the traitor himself the certainty that his 
treachery was known.” 

* Caiaphas seems to be meant. Later St. Peter attempted to 
excuse both people and Sanhedrin (Acts iii. 17). 
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with moral deficiency and even depravity. It is due 
to the strong desire to believe oneself good without 
taking the trouble to be good. It seems to have been 
the special failing of the strict and earnest sect called 
Pharisees. Psychology classifies it as a form of 
“phantasy.” So Dr. Hadfield: ‘‘ Phantasies of 
moral perfection are extremely common, and are 
least suspected by those who have them. The 
Pharisee was probably unaware of his characteristic 
self-righteousness.”’ ! 

Various symptoms and phases of this moral disease 
are to be found in the Gospel record :— 

(1) The word “‘ hypocrite ”’ originally signified actor, 
and in calling the Pharisees “‘hypocrites,’’ Jesus 
meant that they practised their religion and virtue 
mainly with a view to impressing their spectators. 
So He contrasted genuine and theoretical righteous- 
ness: ‘‘ When therefore thou doest alms, sound not a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the 
synagogues and in the streets, that they may be seen 
of men. Verily I say unto you, they have their 
reward. But when thou doest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth”’ (Matt. vi. 
2, 3). Similarly with prayer and fasting. ‘‘ They 
have their reward,” they get what they want, namely, 
the admiring awe of the less devout multitude. 

“‘ All their works,” Jesus said of the Scribes and the 
Pharisees, ‘‘ they do for to be seen of men; for they 
make broad their phylacteries, they wear large tassels, 
they are fond of the best places at banquets and the 
front seats in the synagogues, and the salutations in 


+ Psychology and Morals, p. 56, 
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the market-place, and to be called of men, ‘ Rabbi’” | 
(Matt. xxiii. 5~7—partly Moffatt). Such craving for 
and delight in honour and admiration betoken an 
inner weakness and insecurity, as it were a constant 
fearfulness of discovering their own deficiencies. 
Their underlying motive is really to convince them- 
selves that they are virtuous and pious. 

(2) The profession of reverence for great men is a 
similar method of supporting self-confidence. One 
feels that by honouring the great and noble, one 
partakes in their greatness and nobility and therefore 
must be right. But Jesus unmasks this device: “‘ Ye 
build the tombs of the prophets, and your fathers 
killed them. So ye are witnesses and consent unto 
the works of your fathers; for they killed and ye 
build’ (Luke xi. 47, 8: cp. Matt. xxiii. 29-32). 
What exactly is the point of this irony? Is it that 
the Scribes by piles of lifeless interpretations and 
comments buried of sight the live and galvanic words 
of the prophets whom God inspired? Similarly the 
Pharisees honoured Abraham and Moses without 
obeying them or following their example (John v. 45, 
viii. 39). . 

(3) The Scribes and Pharisees tried to allay the 
uneasiness of their conscience due to their neglect of 
important moral duties by exaggerated carefulness 
about unimportant details and by the invention of 
additional precepts, as described in these scoffing 
words: ‘ Ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and 
have left undone the weightier matters of the law— 
justice and mercy and fidelity. . . . Ye strain out the 
gnat and swallow the camel” (Matt. xxiii. 23, 24). 
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Similarly : ‘‘ The Scribes and Pharisees sit on the seat 
of Moses ; so do whatever they tell you ; obey them, 
but do not as they do. They talk but they do not 
act. They make up heavy loads and lay them on 
men’s shoulders, but they will not stir a finger to 
remove them ”’ (Matt. xxiii. 2-4—Moffatt). We need 
not suppose that this means that they did not keep 
their own rules; but that, first, in keeping these rules 
they did not do the real things of God’s will ; secondly, 
that they imposed their rules without considering that 
other people, occupied in the work of the world, would 
find them far more irksome than they themselves.? 
(4) One peculiar kind of formalism is known as the 
washing-mania.2 We read that ‘the Pharisees and 
all the Jews, except they wash their hands diligently, 
eat not, holding the tradition of the elders ; and when 
they come from the market-place, except they wash 
themselves, they eat not: and many other things 
there be which they have received to hold, washings of 
cups and pots and brazen vessels ’’ (Mark vii. 3, 4). 
Cleanliness commends itself to us because of health 
and freshness, but Our Lord ridiculed the ceremonial 
washing of the Jews as an ineffective method of trying 
to obtain that cleanliness of the whole personality 
requisite for approach to God. “‘ When He finished 
speaking, a Pharisee asked Him to take a meal at his 
house: so He went in and lay down at table. The 


t W. C. Allen, op. cit., p. 244: “ By of motovos is meant that 
in practice their system tended to miss the real righteousness of 
the Old Testament.” 

a H. Crichton Miller, The New Psychology and the Teacher, p. 179 : 
“ The washing represents the claim of the unconscious for the solu- 
tion of a guilt complex." 
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Pharisee was astonished to see that He had not washed 
before the meal, but the Lord said to him: ‘ You 
Pharisees do clean the outside of the cup and the 
plate, but your inner life is filled with rapacity and 
malice’ ’’ (Luke xi. 37-9—Moffatt). Perhaps Pilate’s 
single act of symbolic ablution had a similar sub- 
conscious motive: ‘‘ He took water and washed his 
hands before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of 
the blood of this good man. It is your affair!” 
(Matt. xxvii. 24—partly Moffatt). This reminds us of 
Lady Macbeth : 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood clean from 
my hand ? 


(5) A severe attitude towards the wrong-doings and 
short-comings of other people affords a comforting 
sense of one’s own comparative rectitude. Hence the 
man with the beam in his own eye offers to extract the 
mote from his brother’s eye. Jesus charges him with 
hypocrisy, because by his zeal to correct his fellow-man 
he attempts to disguise both from others and from 
himself his own delinquencies (Matt. vii. 3-5).2_ Thus 
too we may account for the Pharisees being so shocked 
at Our Lord’s friendliness with the tax-gatherers for 
the Roman government and with other social outcasts 
(Luke v. 30), and also for their malicious delight in 
bringing Him an erring woman for judgment (John 
vili. I-11). On this latter occasion He made a shrewd 
thrust which pricked buried memories of licentious- 
ness: ‘‘Let the man that has never sinned (i.e. 


t Peake, op. cit., Pp. 707: “‘ The censorious man is a hypocrite 
because his unkind criticism disguises itself as a kindly act.” 
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sexually] lead off with the stoning.” That was the 
real reason for their righteous indignation and zeal for 
the law, to narcotize the conscience which still gave 
them occasional moments of inquietude. The effect 
of this remark was extraordinary ; they all walked off 
in order of seniority, trying to hide their confusion 
with a show of dignity. But their contempt extended 
to practically everyone but them—Gentiles, Samari- 
tans, and even the unlettered populace, as the 
Pharisees are reported to have said, ‘“‘ This multitude 
which knoweth not the law is accursed ”’ (John vii. 49). 
The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican well 
illustrates the psychology of this phantasy of righteous- 
ness (Luke xviii. 9-14). This parable, no doubt, gives 
some an uncomfortable feeling that Our Lord wants us 
to be continually in a state of contrition and self- 
depreciation, and that it is better to be a miserable 
sinner all one’s days, than to lead an honest, upright, 
religious, generous life, without any acute sense of 
unworthiness. But this is to miss the point. His 
rebuke is not for the “‘ mens conscia recti,”’ but for the 
complacent satisfaction which treats the wickedness 
of others as a foil to set off one’s own righteousness. 
As St. Luke writes: ‘‘ He also told the following 
parable to certain persons who were sure of their own 
goodness and looked down upon everybody else” 
(Moffatt). The Pharisee prays, “‘ God, I thank Thee 
that I am not as the rest of men—profiteers, criminals, 
immoral, or even like the tax-gatherer over there.” 
In a healthy moral condition we have little conscious- 
ness of our own virtues, just as we are hardly aware of 
the functioning of our internal organs when we are in 
10 
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good health. That the man was so interested in his 
own goodness was a suspicious sign. He protested 
too much. But the fact that he complacently 
compared his virtue to the vice of another was a clear 
mark of egoism and indifference to his neighbour’s— 
woeful state. How then, we may ask, would a 
genuinely good man pray when he perceived someone — 
also praying whom he truly believed was engaged in 
an anti-social occupation? He certainly would not 
be chiefly concerned to thank God for making him so 
much better than the other man. The Pharisee, if he 
had been really good, would have prayed God to help © 
the publican, and to help him to help the publican, © 
that he might adopt a more useful way of earning his 
living, or behave more honestly and generously in his — 
profession. The Pharisee was, in truth, suffering from 
an extreme form of selfishness without being aware 
of it. 

The self-righteous or self-centred person lives in an 
unnatural tension of soul. He is engaged in the 
constant effort to persuade himself that he is good. — 
He is continually, by a variety of methods, beating off — 
and holding at bay the ever-threatening sense of moral 
failure. His life is one long battle with an impending © 
humiliation and realization of the need for reformation. — 
If he failed to maintain the self-delusion and became — 
stricken with the consciousness of his unworthiness, it 
would be to his advantage; for then God would be > 
able to help him, as He is prevented from doing so long — 
as the man keeps up his make-believe. Our Lord 
concludes the story with the words, ‘‘I tell you, this — 
man [the publican] went down to his house justified 


—_ see 
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[accepted by God”—Moffatt] rather than the 
other.” The misuse of conscience to bolster up one’s 
sense of virtue fis, on the whole, more disastrous than 
the disuse or suppression of conscience, since it defers 
repentance and reformation. This is implied in the 
earnest and paradoxical statement of Our Lord’s— 
addressed apparently to the Chief Priests and Elders : 
“Verily I say unto you that the publicans and the 
harlots go into the Kingdom of Heaven before you ”’ 
(Matt. xxi. 31, 32). 

(6) Exaggerated emphasis on matters of secondary 
_ importance tends to reduce the emphasis on those of 
primary importance. When formalities are very 
highly esteemed there is risk of depreciation of vital 
realities. Especially, when the formalist finds that a 
beloved and belauded convention is incompatible with 
an act of common kindness, he is tempted to prefer 
the convention to the kindness, in order to show the 
bystanders how enormously important and sacred the 
convention really is. The result in the formalist’s 
soul is a horrid amalgam of obliquity in the moral 
sense with a cynical hardness and pitilessness. On 
several occasions, when Our Lord healed on the 
Sabbath, He unmasked and endeavoured to rectify 
this repellent combination of formalism and callous- 
ness. For instance, when He was about to cure the 
man with the withered hand, He asked them: “ Is it 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath days or to do harm ; 
to save life, or to kill?” (Mark iii. 4). After the healing 
of the woman with the crooked back, He alluded to 
the watering of animals on the Sabbath and con-. 
tinued: ‘‘And ought not this woman, being a 
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daughter of Abraham, whom Satan had bound, lo, 
eighteen years, to have been loosed from this bond on — 
the day of the Sabbath ? And as He said these things, ~ 
all His adversaries were put to shame ”’ (Luke xiii. 16, 
17). He argues similarly when He cures the dropsical 
man (Luke xiv. 1-6). Attention is called to the 
superficiality of the formalist’s moral sense in the 
saying in the Fourth Gospel—also spoken with — 
reference to healing on the Sabbath: “Judge not — 
according to appearance, but judge righteous | 
judgment ”’ (vii. 24). 4 
(7) Hypocrisy culminates in blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit. Some of His enemies—St. Mark says — 
“the Scribes which came down from Jerusalem ”— — 
unable to deny that He exorcised devils, yet unwilling — 
to draw the obvious inference that He was empowered 
by God to do so, attributed His ability to His having 
special diabolic authority. They said, “He hath © 
Beelzebul,” and “‘ By the prince of devils casteth he 
out devils ’’ (Mark iii. 22). Our Lord replies that it — 
is indeed good news if there is civil war in the Satanic — 
realm, but offers the more likely explanation that — 
Satan is being overcome by some mightier power. 
Then He says solemnly, “‘ Verily I say unto you, All — 
their sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of. men — 
and their blasphemies wherewithsoever they shall — 
blaspheme, but whosoever shall blaspheme against © 
the Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty — 
of an eternal sin; because they said, He hath an 


t “ Beelzebul,” not “ Beelzebub,’’ Plummer, op. cit., p. 301: 
“ BeeMeBovA may mean either ‘Lord of the dwelling,’ i.e. the 
heavenly habitation, or ‘ Lord of dung,’ i.e, of idolatrous abomina- 
tion.” 
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unclean spirit” (iii. 28-30). In St. Matthew He is. 
thus reported: ‘‘ Whosoever shall speak a word 
_ against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him; 
but whosoever shall speak against the Holy Spirit it 
shall not be forgiven him, neither in this age, nor in 
that which is to come ”’ (xii. 32, 33 ; cp. Luke xii. 10). 
The blasphemy against the Holy Spirit of which His 
opponents were guilty, or came near being guilty, was 
that of attributing to evil agency the work of the 
Spirit acting through Jesus in casting out devils. 

Why should this be so very terrible, and how does 
this sin come to be? We may answer, to think that 
the action of the Spirit of God is the action of the spirit 
of evil is to confuse good and evil, right and wrong. 
It implies a state of moral perversion or inversion of 
such a nature that the subject is likely to resist good 
influences with abhorrence and to welcome evil 
influences with approval. It is a very desperate 
condition, since if the man thinks the operation of the 
Holy Spirit to be evil, he will consequently refuse to 
be saved by the Holy Spirit, and therefore will auto- 
matically condemn himself to perpetual isolation from 
and antagonism to the whole Divine order of things. 
We may trace the origin of this mortal disease of the 
soul from the initial sin of not helping. For if a man 
refuses to help another in distress, and at the same 
time wishes to regard himself as righteous, he is driven 
to the conclusion that not to help is good and to help 
is bad. When, therefore, he sees a signal instance of 
helping, such as Jesus delivering a poor lunatic from a 
devil, he is logically committed to the proposition that 
it is an evil work. And if this be an evil work, then 
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he is likely to regard all actions of the Holy Spirit as 
evil, even when directed towards his own salvation. 
It is a sin which can never be forgiven, because it can — 
never be repented of, being a settled myopia of soul — 
distorting the whole moral outlook. This is not — 
equivalent to saying that God has no cure for a soul 
in this state, since as Dean Rashdall remarks: ‘‘ One 
who has suffered the full punishment due to his sin 
has not, in the obvious sense of the word, been for- 
given.’”’t Because this sin causes the sinner to resist 
the milder and reformatory methods of cure, it must 
be eradicated by the sterner and more painful agencies 
of corrective punishment.? 


* * * 3 % 


Sin, as Jesus viewed it, is fundamentally fruitless- 
ness and indifference to the needs of others. This 
initial negative immorality engenders positive 
immorality of two main orders: first, a variety of 
vices and crimes generating psychic corruption and 
decay and prolific of malicious injuries to tender 
souls and impious attacks on God’s servants; secondly, 
a delusive belief in the subject’s own goodness which 
maintains itself by several devices (by eliciting popular 
admiration, by sentimental adoration of great men, 
by formalism in religion and conduct, by severe 
criticism and treatment of offenders), which fosters 
increasing callousness and inhumanity, and which is 
apt, when confronted with real goodness and manifesta- 

t Conscience and Christ, p. 299. 

a KédAaoig, the word used in Matt. xxv. 46, meant originally, 


“pruning.” Aidrioc, Dean Rashdall thinks, commonly signified 
for the Jew “‘ belonging to the Messianic Age" (ibid., p. 297). 
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tions of the Love of God, to involve itself in the denial 
that it is goodness, and thus to culminate in an 
inversion of the moral sense that obstibately resists 
all reforming influences. 

The negative emphasis of the moral standards of 
Christendom has been one of the main causes of the 
religious languor of Christian people and their failure 
to win spiritual gifts. And it has produced a plentiful 
crop of evil, not so much the flagrant sensuality and 
cruelty such as characterized pre-Christian civiliza- 
tions, but rampant materialism and ill-will private 
and social and international. It has also begotten its 
own kinds of hypocrisy, comparatively little. of the 
religious sort, but the formalism and pomp of wealth 
and fashion and social status. By conventions and 
polished manners and correctness of dress and deport- 
ment and dignified positions in society, coupled with 
criticism and contempt of the defects and peculiarities 
of others in these respects, have men and women in 
these modern times tried to make themselves feel good 
and to fortify their self-esteem. But not so can they 
obtain peace of soul. There are energies developing 
in humanity which need larger scope than either the 
ordinary civilized existence or the traditional moral 
codes can afford them and which in default of these 
necessarily give rise to restlessness and unhappiness. 
It is not unusual to attribute the troubles and dis- 
tresses of the age tosin. Buttowhatsin? Isit not, 
in truth, that which Jesus declared to be the root sin 
of all, just selfish indifference, uselessness, moral 
indolence and vacancy ? 


CHAPTER X 
THE TRUE CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM 


To what extent are fasting and ascetic discipline — 


recommended or allowed by Our Lord? His normal 
mode of living could not be described as very spare 
or frugal, since He speaks of Himself as accused of 
being “a glutton and a winebibber’”’ (Luke vii. 34), 


and on several occasions we read of His being enter- — 


tained at dinner or other meal: ‘‘ And one of the 
Pharisees asked Him to dinner” (Luke vii. 26— 
Moffatt); ‘‘ When He finished speaking, a Pharisee 
asked Him to take a meal in his house; so He went 
in and lay down at table”’ (Luke xi. 36—Moffatt) ; 
“Now when He entered the house of a ruler who 
belonged to the Pharisees to take a meal ’’ (Luke xiv. 
I—Moffatt). Some Pharisees, we can imagine, were 
extremely interested in the wonderful young Prophet 
and were proud of having Him in their houses. They 
would enjoy conversations with Him on religious 
topics and find many points of agreement, being 
ardent religious reformers themselves, and perhaps 
would take a little criticism in good part, especially 
as prophets were expected to be severe. It was 
probably not till later that His criticism of their 


order developed into the terrible denunciation : ‘‘ Woe 
152 
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unto you Scribes and Pharisees!’’ (Matt. xxiii. 
13 foll.). We also read of His dining with tax- 
collectors at the great farewell party St. Matthew 
gave when he joined Our Lord’s missionary band 
(Matt. ix. 9, 10), and with His friends at Bethany 
a few days before the end (John xii. 2, 3; cp. Mark 
xiv. 3). 

The story of Jesus at the marriage in Cana (John ii. 
I-11) may fairly be taken as indicative of His attitude 
to happiness and rejoicing. He is depicted, not 
only as participating in the wedding festivities, but 
as miraculously prolonging and heightening them. 
This probably was intended to signify the transmuta- 
tion by Christ of natural happiness into spiritual 
happiness. He does not reprove the lower order of 
happiness, but uses it as the initial stage for the 
development of the higher order. The turning of 
the water into wine is a miracle symbolizing joy— 
earthly joy followed by heavenly joy. By implica- 
tion Jesus blesses both. Whatever asceticism Jesus 
practised and recommended, it was not incompatible 
with seasons of laughter and delight.! 

Jesus contrasts His own behaviour with that of 
John the Baptist, who did not take the ordinary 
food such as bread and wine. He defends both His 


t Vide E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, pp. 34 and 259: “‘ The 
Galilean ministry, with its brightness and hopefulness, is summed 
up in the opening miracle at the wedding feast.”” ‘‘ By the change 
of water into wine Christ expressed symbolically the ultimate 
purpose of His coming—to transmute man’s nature into something 
richer and higher. . . . The difference between the earthly and 
the divine life is an essential one, like that between water and 
wine, and can only be overcome by an act of sheer miraculous 
power on the part of God.” 
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and John’s habits with the remark, “ Wisdom is 
vindicated by all her children’? (Luke vii. 32-5). 
As people say, “it takes all sorts to make a world.” 
Strange modes of living are not necessarily wrong 
and foolish. John’s diet of locusts and honey of 
the wild bees and his camel’s hair , clothes—his 
“simple life,” in fact—were justifiable as a protest 
against the world and its wicked ways. But Jesus, 
being the Son of. Man, the great Human Teacher, 
showed His sympathy with human beings by partici- 
pating in their innocent convivialities. Both con- 
trasted attitudes to the world were rational, each 
being suited to the man’s main purpose. 

Jesus did not condemn fasting, but told a 
when they fasted ndt to draw attention to their 
godliness by a doleful expression and a general aspect 
of being unkempt and unwashed, but to be particularly 
smart and clean: ‘‘ Thou when thou fastest anoint 
thy head and wash thy face”’ (Matt. vi. 17). This 
surely implies His approval of the practice of fasting. 
The allusion to fasting as a preparation for exorcism, 
“‘ This kind can come forth by nothing but by prayer 
(and fasting) ’’ (Mark ix. 29), is doubtful; but we 
know that Our Lord did fast Himself, since it is 
recorded, ‘‘ When He had fasted forty days and forty 
nights, He was afterwards an hungered ’”’ (Matt. iv. 2). 
The motive of this abstinence seems to have been to 
assist meditation on His future career, so that He 
should be certain how He ought to fulfil His mission. 
It is also probable that, as a devout Jew, He fasted 
on the Great Day of Atonement. 

But Jesus and His disciples did not keep frequent 
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and regular fasts like the more pious of their con- 
temporaries, and so exposed themselves to criticism. 
“The disciples of John and of the Pharisees used to 
fast; and they come and say unto Him, Why do 
the disciples of John and of the Pharisees fast, but 
Thy disciples fast not? And Jesus said unto them, 
Can the children of the bridechamber fast while the 
bridegroom is with them? As long as they have 
the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast. But 
the days will come when the bridegroom shall be 
taken away from them, and then shall they fast in 
those days” (Mark ii. 18-20). This, as others of 
His answers, sounds like a jesting evasion of the 
matter at issue. To say that people do not fast at 
wedding-banquets has apparently nothing to do with 
abstinence as a religious discipline. But probably 
He meant this, that He wanted His friends to have 
agreeable recollections of their life with Him, to look 
back to happy bygone days, so that they might look 
forward to reunion in the even happier ‘‘ days of the 
Son of Man” (Luke xvii. 22). Troubles would come 
that would be a severer discipline than the most 
rigorous self-mortification of the devout. It is not 
good for us to be continually in a state of stress and 
tension ; seasons of calm and carefree happiness are 
needed for perfect development of soul, and it is with 
such that the presence of the Christ should be 
associated. 

We may gather from the foregoing, as well as 
from the mention of fasting on the part of the early 
Christians (Acts xiii. 2, 3, xiv. 23), that Our Lord 
believed in its occasional value for obtaining closer 
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contact with God, but that He did not favour a 
regular ascetic routine. He certainly would not have 
countenanced the violent treatment of the body 
which ascetics of various religions have practised 
under the belief that it conduced to holiness, but 
which has sometimes produced sensual reactions.? 
But sometimes when circumstances or the stage of 
soul-growth demand a special effort to know God’s 
will or to establish a higher degree of union with 
Him, Our Lord believed that it would be of advantage 
to interrupt or reduce for a while the more sensuous 
organic functions. 


= * a s = 


But in the case of vicious habits and propensities 
does not Jesus urge extremely drastic treatment ? 
What is the meaning of this passage ? ‘‘ If thy hand 
cause thee to stumble [or “‘ is a hindrance to thee ’’], 
cut it off: it is better for thee to enter into life 
maimed, rather than having thy two hands to go 
into Gehenna, into the unquenchable fire. And if 
thy foot cause thee to stumble, cut it off: it is better 
for thee to enter into life halt, rather than having 
thy two feet to be cast into Gehenna. And if thy 
eye cause thee to stumble, cast it out: it is better 
for thee to enter into the Kingdom of God with one 


t Vide Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evil, vol. ii. p. 71: 
‘‘It is the testimony of countless ascetics in all ages that the more 
they scourged and tormented themselves, stood up to their chins 
in swamps or rolled themselves among thorns, the more gross 
became their sensual imaginings, the more clamorous and insistent 
their passions.’”’ Modern psychology has discovered that a repressed 
instinct forces an outlet somehow, and particularly makes its 
presence known in dreams. 
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eye, rather than having two eyes to be cast into 
Gehenna’”’ (Mark ix. 43, 45, 47). This sounds like a 
metaphor drawn from surgery. If a limb or organ 
be infected with blood-poisoning or bear a malignant 
growth, it may have to be sacrificed to save the whole 
body from perishing. An analogous amputation or 
excision may be necessary to prevent the total 
corruption and decease of the personality. 

But is such an operation really possible? We 
cannot cut off or cut out our psychic functions ; we 
can only repress them, and that is no cure for our 
moral maladies. As Dr. Hadfield writes: ‘ It is urged 
that we must repress our instincts or else we cannot 
get rid of them, and they would get out of our 
control. We reply that, on the-contrary, we cannot 
control our instincts as long as we repress them; only 
by bringing them into consciousness and accepting 
them as part of ourselves can we control them. We 
do not seek to get rid of them ; we seek to use them.” ! 
A repressed or suppressed instinct produces a complex, 
and this in turn makes a neurosis. It may, however, 
be rejoined that it is better to have a neurosis than 
to sin; to become a nervous wreck is not as bad, 
from any point of view, as indulging in homicide or 
criminal assault. 

But did Our Lord demand the eradication or sup- 
pression of our instincts, whether perverted or not? 
May we not rather say that He called for the cessation 
of sinful methods of gratifying instincts. A man’s 
illicit passion for a certain woman, his devotion to 
his mounting piles of wealth, some project of sweet 


t Psychology and Morals, p. 131. 
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revenge—these must be given up, cut out or torn 
out of the life, if total corruption of the personality 
is to be averted. But Jesus provides for the re-direc- 
tion and sublimation of the root instincts. The 
acquisitive instinct, which in its excessive activity 
on a material plane takes the form of money-grubbing 
or mammonism, is to receive ampler satisfaction in 
the accumulation of permanent wealth of a higher 
quality: ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
earth ... but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
Heaven.” Similarly for all who are consumed by 
the craving for approbation, which appears as haughti- 
ness and swagger and showing off, He holds out as an 
inducement of modest behaviour the prospect of 
winning a more genuine respect from one’s associates 
(Luke xiv. 10), but also says that men should seek 
for honour and glory not so much from men as from 
God (John v. 44). Another instance of sublimation 
in Our Lord’s teaching is in respect to fear. The 
exponents of certain forms of ‘‘ new thought,” what 
‘William James designated ‘‘ the religion of healthy- 
mindedness,” regard fear as one of the chief, or even 
the chief, of the opponents of human welfare.t But 
Jesus did not tell men to get rid of fear, so much as 
to transfer their fear from a less to a more dangerous 
object: ‘I say unto you My friends, Be not afraid 
of them that kill the body, and after that have no 
more that they can do. But I will warn you whom 
ye shall fear: Fear him, which after he hath killed 


t The Varieties of Religions Experience, pp. 98, 99. Vide Chris 
in You, p. 78: “ Have no fear. Fear is the cloud that dims the 
spiritual vision. The angels came to say ‘ Fear not.' Fear would 
keep you from all that is good.” 
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hath power to cast into Gehenna; yea, I say unto 
you, Fear him” (Luke xii. 4, 5). Does Our Lord 
bid us fear God or Satan? The former view has 
had the weightier backing; but the latter has 
recently been revived by Miss Dougall and Mr. 
Emmet.! ‘‘ Perfect love’’ for God ‘‘casteth out 
fear’ for God (zr John iv. 18); but fear in the form 
of caution may be needed in a world where evil has 
still existence and power. So Dr. Hadfield: ‘‘ The 
sublimation of fear is found in that alertness of mind 
which is able to perceive emergencies and prepare to 
meet them in any sphere of work, business, or pro- 
fession. It is the opposite of the carelessness of the 
man who jis unconcerned in danger. To fear is not 
to be afraid. I had rather trust myself in dangerous 
waters to a seaman who had some fear than to one 
who had none.’ Our Lord bade us regard with 
fear, not so much men intending to do us bodily 
injury, as malign influences capable of doing us moral 
and spiritual injury; not in the sense of cowering 
before them, but in the sense of sper alert to avert 
and counteract them. 


%* bs * * * 


There is one application of this sublimating asceti- 
cism much needed to-day, namely to the drink evil. 
The supposed beneficial effects of fermented liquor 
have been shown to be very largely illusory. Alcohol 
is not a stimulant, but a narcotic, or in so far as it 
is a stimulant it is so by weakening the higher con- 
trolling factors of consciousness, and by inflaming 


1 The Lord of Thought, pp. 173 and 244. a Op. cit., Pp. 155. 
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— we 


the more animal passions. Alcoholic drink causes — 


loss of efficiency, especially in the more skilled and 
intellectual activities, as well as vice, violence, crime, 
and moreover deprives children of the requisites 
for strength and health and mental development. 
Yet there is not much about the sin of drunkenness 


in the Gospels. In the parable of the Faithful 


Steward we read of the unfaithful servant who begins 
to brawl ‘‘ and to eat and drink and to be drunken ”’ 
(Luke xii. 45); and there is a warning against ‘‘ sur- 
feiting and drunkenness ” in an eschatological passage 
(Luke xxi. 34). St. Paul, however, found occasion 
to make a few reprimands on the subject, since he 
was writing to Gentile converts who had been brought 
up in a more dissolute environment (1 Thess. v. 7; 
Gal. v. 21; 1 Cor. v. 12, vi. ro, xi. 27 ;» Rom, -xiil, 
13). It seems evident that Our Lord Himself drank 
wine, and on no occasion is it recorded that He 


refused it, except the medicated potion at the cruci- - 


fixion. But, even apart from the Gospel narrative, 
it is, I think, a little difficult to suppose that, though 
fruit-juice can be made to ferment so easily and is 
normally in that condition palatable to man, to 
drink it is universally evil and deleterious. For 
why should the Almighty Father have placed this 
insidious poison within reach of His children, without 
giving them so much as a warning? Shall we not 
welcome as His gift ‘wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man”’ (Ps. civ. 15), as promoting content- 
ment and kindly humours when the day’s work is 
done? On the other hand, we cannot be blind to 
the monstrous evil of alcoholism in a modern industrial 
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community, the amount of intoxicating liquor con- 
sumed being out of all proportion to what could 
reasonably be supposed beneficial. 

We can overcome the drink evil only by following 
the principle of sublimation indicated by Jesus Christ 
and commended by psychology; in other words, 
by providing healthier and nobler satisfaction for 
the human instinct or want which expresses itself in 
‘the craving for inebriation. What is that instinct. 
or want? William James gives us a clue: ‘“‘ Sobriety 
diminishes, discriminates, and says no; drunkenness 
expands, unites, and says yes.... Not through 
perversity do men run after it. To the poor and 
unlettered it stands in the place of symphony concerts 
and of literature ; and it is part of the deeper mystery 
and tragedy of life that whiffs and gleams of some- 
thing that we immediately recognize as excellent 
should be vouchsafed to so many of us only in the 
fleeting earlier phases of what in its totality is so 
degrading a poison.”’? The soul of man cannot rest 
content with the dull routine of toiling and eating 
and resting, but demands exaltation and glory. This 
can be attained only through mystical contact with 
the Divine, apprehended either in the contemplation 
of Nature or in art or in religious ecstasy. Through 
the development and exercise of his faculties in love 
for God in heart and mind and will, man becomes 
sensible of the Infinite and Eternal and, receives a 
foretaste of that bliss which is fulfilled in the life 
everlasting. 

Likewise with the vice of gambling. Maeterlinck 


3 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 387. 
1l 
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wrote with insight ; ‘*‘ Gambling is the stay-at-home, © 
imaginary, squalid, mechanical, anemic, and unlovely 
adventure of those who have never been able to 
encounter or create the real, necessary, and salutary 
adventure of life.’”’ But was not the career of St. 
Paul varied and perilous enough to satisfy the most 
adventurous disposition ?>—‘‘ In journeyings often, in 
perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, in perils from my 
countrymen, in perils from the Gentiles, in perils in 
the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren ”’ (2 Cor. xi. 26). 
Is not life in this world, where the powers of Heaven 
and of hell are in conflict, and new heights are ever 
appearing for the human race to scale, sufficiently 
exciting ? Our Lord commended adventure and 
ambition when He said: ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be given 
you ; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall- be 
opened unto you” (Matt. vii. 7). Bookmakers and 
betting-touts flourish because men have not grasped 
the real live Christianity of the Kingdom of God. | 


we s R * tl 


Our Lord did signify the need of a sort of asceticism 
when He used the word salt: “‘ Ye are the salt of 
the earth: but if the salt have lost its savour, where- 
with shall it be salted ?”” (Matt. v. 13). “‘ Everyone 
shall be salted with fire. Salt is good: but if the 
salt has lost its saltness, wherewith will ye season 
it? Have salt in yourselves, and be at peace one 
with another”? (Mark ix. 49, 50). In this second 
passage the metaphor is from sacrificial custom. 


* Quoted in vol. v. of C.0.P.E.C. Commission Reports. 
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\ ‘Dr. Moffatt translates, “‘ Everyone has to be conse- 

crated by the fire of the discipline ” (Mark | ix. 49). 
‘Professor Allan Menzies interprets the passage thus : 

'“ For everyone a process of seasoning is necessary, 
and as temptations are so great and the stake so 
high, that process cannot be an'easy one. There is 
fire to be encountered afterwards if not now; how 
much better to face it now and by self-sacrifice ensure 
against the future.’ That principle is recognized 
even in the Law where we are told (Lev. ii. 13) that 
no sacrifice is to be without salt. . ... The disciples 

. are admonished to have salt in themselves, i.e. 
not to shrink from the self-denial they are called 
for, and at the same time to be at peace towards 
each other. To themselves they are to be severe ; 
to others, accommodating, modest, and sweet.” ! 

L It is not easy to be sure of exactly what was in 
fre Lord’s mind when He used this metaphor, nor 
can we assert that He always meant quite the same. 
But we know what the word “salt ’’ suggests to us, 
something that counteracts insipidity and also pre- 
serves from corruption. The Christian life, He seems 
to.say, is not all mildness and softness and relaxation. 
There must be something in it comparable to the 
stinging saltness of the sea-breeze and the cold sea- | 
water, smarting, stimulating, giving tone to the 
system. Swinburne writes of the sea, ‘“‘ Thy large 
embraces are keen like pain.”’? -James Hinton in 
his little book, The Mystery of Pain, contends that 


: Allan Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, pp. 187, 189. Cp. Plum- 
mer, op. cit., on Luke xiv. 34), 35 : “The salt is the self-sacrifice 
spoken of in verses 26, 27, 33.’ 

2 The Triumph of Time. 
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the intensest joys have an element of pain in them, | 
and that life would be poorer, were it not for self- | 
sacrifice, which implies pain. \Hardship, — dificlty,_ 
adversity; if we are strong enough to overcome them, 
impart a keenness and vigorous fitness to our charac- 
ters, a trained athleticism of the soul. Those who have — 
“come out of great tribulation ” (Rev. vii. 14) have 
a certain beauty of purity and mastery that compels 
men’s wonder.“ The sacrificial quality of the Christian — 
ethics, that in the personality which delights in hard- | 
ship and accepts pain, which holds on determinedly ~ 
through opposition and disaster, which inspires a 
meek readiness to suffer and die for God’s purposes, — 
is the salt of human life. ‘‘ Everyone has to be 
consecrated by the fire of the discipline.” Yes; 
for nothing mawkish or morbid can exist in God’s 
Kingdom. 
4 fi \* err * * 

The question has sometimes been asked whether 
Christianity is or ought to be predominantly world- 
accepting, or predominantly world-renouncing. The 
answer depends on what we understand by the 
“world.” ‘‘ World ’’ is used to translate two Greek — 
words, one of which (aiwv) should more literally be 
rendered “‘age.’’ According to the Synoptic Gospels 
Our Lord contrasts the present age with the coming 
heavenly age, “‘the world to come.”’ The present 
age is represented as to some extent bad, as in the 
phrase ‘‘ the cares of the world’’ (Mark iv. 19), but 
hardly as actively hostile to good. But in St. John 
the world (déoyos) is almost personified as an enemy | 
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of God’s children, being under the domination of 
Satan: ‘‘ Now is the judgment of this world: now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out ”’ (xii. 31). 
“Tf the world hate you, ye know that it hath hated 
Me before it hated you ”’ (xv. 18). St. Paul recognizes 
the necessity of Christians having some dealings with 
the world (1 Cor. v. 10), but tells them not to become 
“engrossed in it” (x Cor. vii. 31—Moffatt). The 
phrase ‘worldly lusts” (koopixds émOupias) is 
remarkable (Titus ii. 12). St. James is even more 
emphatic: ‘‘ The friendship of the world is enmity 
with God. Whosoever therefore would be a friend 
of the world maketh himself an enemy of God” 
(iv. 4). What precisely are we to understand by 
_ the world in this bad sense? Mr. L. S. Thornton 
says that the world is “‘ according to the universal 
Johannine use, the natural order of human society 
as constituted in alienation from God through sin.” ? 
We might rather paraphrase it as “the wicked 
civilization of the time.”’ 

Civilized mankind was in a very evil condition, 
as St. Paul saw and described it (Rom. i. 18-32). 
And a great reforming movement, such as Christianity, 
would be certain to encounter the fiercest antagonism 
from the religious and political authorities. The 
old corrupt civilization of paganism and the new 
idealistic civilization which aspired to replace it 
would inevitably regard themselves as sworn enemies 
to the death. It is natural that the protagonists of 
the new order saw little of value in the old, now in 
a decadent condition. We must credit St. Paul with 


1 Conduct and the Supernatural, p. 241. 
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some liberal-mindedness, seeing that he quotes Greek 
literature to the members of the University of Athens 
and contemplates the possibility of anyone anywhere 
having some knowledge of God and doing right 
(Acts xvii. 27, 28; Rom. ii. 14, 15); yet he has no 


ee 


word of approval for the intellectual achievements | 


of the ancient world, but rather the contrary, when 
he writes, ‘‘ Beware of anyone getting hold of you 


by means of a philosophy which is a specious make- — 


believe, on the lines of human tradition, correspond- 
ing to the elemental spirits of the world, and not 
after Christ ’’ (Col. ii. 8—partly Moffatt). 

And yet this defiant and contemptuous attitude to 
the existing civilization, to things as they were, 
proved ultimately untenable. Greek philosophy pro- 
vided the terms for the formulation of the Church’s 
creeds, and her theologians found much that was 
admirable in Heracleitus and Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle, while the gentle humanity of Virgil endeared 
him to the hearts of those who had drunk deep of 
the Gospel. In later times the conflict between 
Christianity and the world had degenerated into the 
struggle between ecclesiasticism and humanism, 
wherein humanism, though largely derived from the 
culture of polytheistic peoples, won great battles for 
the progress of the race. Greek philosophy had its 
contribution of truth to make, and Greek poetry 
and sculpture their contribution of beauty, and the 
Roman Empire its contribution of political institu- 
tions, to the evolution of mankind. The world could 
not have been wholly bad even when men worshipped 
many gods and goddesses before Christ came. 
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The true Christian ethics are then, not so much 
world-renouncing or world-opposing, as world-cor- 
recting and world-developing. Certainly there is 
even now much that is wrong in the customary 
practices and standards even of Christian peoples, 
particularly in that which Our Lord laid His finger 
on as the most diseased spot in the social organism, 
the use of wealth, so that we may. perhaps think 
that the Church of the first few centuries was not 
drastic enough in its anti-worldliness. But as believers 
in Jesus we should aim at producing a strong and 
lively world, rich in all human essentials. Seeing 
that so much that is good in civilization had a pagan 
origin, we should be prepared to welcome truth and 
beauty however they come, and allow the utmost 
freedom to both scientist and artist, within the limits 
of the moral law. The more really Christian we 
become, the more can we give full and free play to 
all elements and aspects of our humanity, mental 
and bodily, intellectual and artistic, social and indivi- 
dual, earnest and gay, religious and secular. The 
world was, and in some respects still is, very evil; 
but Christianity has to make it good. 


% bs co) ® me 


The demands of altruism may seem as exacting 
and unremitting as those of the severest asceticism. 
For are there not always to be found fellow-mortals 
whose condition is more deplorable than our own? 
There are hungry people whom we might feed, sick 
whom we might nurse and endeavour to heal, unhappy 
whom we might cheer, sinners whom we might lead 
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to salvation. What leisure then can the Christian — 
allow himself, for either repose, or recreation, or — 
education, or even worship? What wealth is he 
entitled to consume for any but the barest neces- 
sities ? The problem is complicated for those of us 
who have children of our own. Ought we to provide 
our own little ones with abundance of nourishing 
food and holidays and education instead of feeding 
the half-starved children of others? This is one of 
the most poignant and difficult issues of Christian 
morals. Has Our Lord left us any words or example 
to help us.in this class of question ? 

When He was twelve years old, “‘ His parents ”’ 
took Him on their yearly visit to Jerusalem for the 
Passover. He slipped away from them just before 
they started on their return journey, and unmindful 
of the trouble and anxiety He was causing, betook - 
Himself to the Temple, where He was found by them 
after three days of anxious search, eagerly questioning 
the learned Rabbis (we may suppose mainly or wholly 
on religious subjects), and impressing both them 
and the bystanders with His extraordinary clever- 
ness. He shows surprise when Joseph and Mary 
reproach Him, saying He thought of course they 
knew where He would be. After that He went home 
with them and “ was subject unto them”’ (‘“‘ did as 
they told Him’’—Moffatt) (Luke ii. 41-51). No 
doubt He helped Joseph in his trade and perhaps 
Mary in her housework. He evidently learnt Joseph’s 
trade of carpenter and practised it for some years, 
and did not commence His ministry till He was 
“about thirty years of age”’ (Luke iii. 23). Up to 
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then He had led a quiet and undistinguished life, 
as we may infer from the astonished comments which 
greeted His assumption of the prophetic réle (Luke iv 
22; Mark vi. 2, 3). With His remarkable intelli- 
gence and religious genius, manifested even in boy- 
hood, could He not have started to preach, and 
perhaps to heal, long before? Surely, some may 
think, He might have done much good in this way 
for some years without provoking the hostility of 
the authorities. 

Afterwards, we may reflect, He limited His mission, 
with a very few exceptions, to His own countrymen, 
though there were many every day dying in sin and 
ignorance in the nations round about. We read of 
His taking a journey away from His native country, 
when He endeavoured with only partial success to 
travel incognito: ‘‘ And from thence He arose, and 
went away into the territory of Tyre and Sidon. 
And He entered into a house and would have no man 
know it; but He could not be hid” (Mark vii. 24). 
Was He not taking a holiday? He probably needed 
to recoup Himself after His labours, and to gather 
strength for the next and more difficult phase of 
His mission. The consciousness of the vast multi- 
tudes of suffering and erring humanity all about 
Him, whom He might have helped in one way or 
another, did not distract Him from preparing Himself 
for His main task in the world. 


So many worlds, so much to do, 
So little done, such things to be. 


t Tennyson, In Memoriam, 
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Whatever work God’s servants undertake, it means 4 
leaving something else of importance undone; who- — 
ever of their fellow-creatures in dire need they 
succour, they have to abandon others whom they — 
might have succoured to their fate. Our Lord felt © 
this tragedy; for ‘“‘ when He saw the multitudes, — 
He was moved with compassion for them, because | 
they were distressed and scattered, as sheep not 
having a shepherd. Then saith He to His disciples, 
the harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are 
few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest. 
that He send forth labourers into His harvest” 
(Matt. ix. 36-38). But we must not scamp our 
work, either by attempting too much, or by denying 
ourselves the requisite training or time for prayer 
and recreation. There is indeed a certain leisure- 
liness in the ways of God, which we must suppose 
makes for a speedier and completer fulfilment of His — 
cosmic purpose in the end. He has an eternity in 
which to do His work, and so surely have His children 
to be His fellow-workers. Those who leave this 
world in ignorance and sin are nevertheless in God’s 
almighty keeping ; and He will save and exalt them 


one day. 
God’s in His Heaven ; 
All’s right with the world. 


There is an incident recorded in the Gospels which 
may throw light upon this problem: “ And being 
in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, as He 
sat at meat, there came a woman having an alabaster 


t Robert Browning, Pippa Passes, 
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cruse of ointment of spikenard very costly: and 
she brake the cruse and poured it over His head. 
And there were some that had indignation among 
themselves, saying, To what purpose hath this waste 
of the ointment been made? For this ointment 
might have been sold for above three hundred denarii 
(crowns ?), and given to the poor. And they mur- 
mured against her. But Jesus said, let her alone; 
why trouble ye her? She hath wrought a good 
work on Me. For ye have the poor always with 
you, and whensoever ye will ye can do them good; 
but Me ye have not always. She hath done what 
she could: she hath anointed My body aforehand 
for the burying. And verily I say unto you, where- 
soever the Gospel shall be preached throughout the 
whole world, this also that this woman hath done 
shall be told in memory of her” (Mark xiv. 3-9). 

Let us suppose that the woman had first asked 
Our Lord whether she should pour the ointment on. 
His head, or sell it for the benefit of the sick and 
hungry ? Can we doubt that He would have told 
her to do the latter? But the act once done, being 
unwilling to ‘‘ break the bruised reed or quench the 
smoking flax ’”’ (Matt. xii. 20), He accepted it because 
of the sentiment which prompted it. For conduct 
is not to be appraised by utilitarian standards merely, 
but also as the expression of the feelings and thoughts 
of the heart. She would serve the poor more 
devotedly hereafter for her love for Christ, and not 
only sell her treasures in order to have more to give 
them, but would give with that sympathetic interest 
which multiplies the value of the gift. And as Our 
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Lord said or implied, her striking act of adoration 
would rouse others all over the world to help sufferers 
in His name. Jesus was no rigorist in morals; 
He was not wont to subject conduct to any severe 
criterion, whether ascetic or utilitarian, but blessed 
those in whom He discerned the feeble and imperfect 
beginnings of unselfishness and devotion, and then 
called them to service of wider scope and to higher 
and more difficult tasks in love for God and humanity. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE GOSPEL 


In one sense all morality is social, as having to do 
with the mutual relations of human beings, especially 
a morality based on the great commandment, “‘ Love 
_ thy neighbour as thyself.’”’ But according to the 
stricter usage, a social ethic is concerned with the 
stable and regular arrangements of the mutual 
behaviour and attitude of men and women. It has 
to do with government and politics and institutions 
of various kinds and the equalities and inequalities 
of individuals and their dependence on and inde- 
pendence of the society of which they are members. 
Now Our Lord kept Himself aloof from and refused 
to intervene in political matters, and apparently 
made little or no attempt to reform institutions. 
His reply to the question, whether it were lawful 
for a Jew to pay taxes to Cesar (Mark xii. 17), signi- 
fied that it was possible to give formal allegiance 
to a pagan government without being false to the 
true God. The reason He gave—that the coins in 
which the tribute was paid bore the Roman Emperor’s 
likeness and title—was a very shrewd one from the 
standpoint of orthodox Judaism. It was as if He 


said, ‘‘ How dare you offer to the Holy God some- 
173 
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thing marked with the imprint of the false and 


wicked world!”’ The underlying meaning was that — 


God did not wish His servants to provoke the wrath 
of earthly powers, even by passive resistance, but 
rather to conciliate them, as He implied in the saying, 
‘“‘If a man compel thee to go with him one mile, 
go with him twain.” The Christian conquest of 
Cesar would be accomplished, not by physical force, 
but by moral suasion. 

Similarly, according to the Fourth Gospel, when 
questioned by Pilate as to His regal claims, Jesus 
asserts that He has no intention of forcible interfer- 
ence with the established authorities: ‘‘ My Kingdom 
is not of this world. If My Kingdom were of this 
world, then would My servants fight” (xviii. 36). 
He is ready to submit to ordinances with which He 
disagrees, so as not to give cause of complaint ; for 
He bids Peter pay the annual contribution to the 
Temple treasury, ‘‘ lest we offend them ”’ (Matt. xvii. 
27).2 He even advises His disciples to “do and 


# Vide p. 73. 

® The reason which Jesus {s reported to have given for His dis- 
approval of the Temple tax is not easy to understand: ‘‘ What 
thinkest thou, Simon? of whom do the kings of the earth take 
custom or tribute? Of their own children, or of strangers? Peter 
saith unto Him, Of strangers. Jesus saith unto him, Then are 
the children free.” This to a Jew would mean that the Gentiles 
ought to pay for the upkeep of the Jewish religion, like the con- 
quered races pay for the upkeep of the oriental despot’s palace 
and pomp. This doubtless would have been a pleasing sentiment 
to the Jews, but cannot have been intended seriously by Our Lord. 
The suggestion that ‘‘sons * means “ Christ and His disciples” 
(W. C. Allen, op. cit., p. 192), as if the unconverted ought to main- 
tain the Christian Church at their own expense, is, I think, hardly 
more probable. He spoke sometimes in irony and left His hearers 
to think out His meaning. Perhaps Wendt has given the true 
explanation (op, c##,, vol. i. p. 315): “‘ He did not feel Himself and 


. 
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observe ’’ what the Scribes and Pharisees who “sit 
on Moses’ seat” enjoin (Matt. xxiii. 2-4), in spite of 
_ His strong disapproval both of their conduct and 
of their enactments. 

There is no record of His having made any protest 
against the very immoral institution of slavery, 
though in several of His illustrations He alluded to 
slaves. Once He compared the duty of men to God 
to that of slaves to their masters: ‘‘ But who is 
there of you, having a bondservant ploughing or 
_ keeping sheep, that will say to him when he is come 
- in from the field, Come straightway and sit down to 
Meat; and will not rather say unto him, make ready 
wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself and serve 
me, till I have eaten and drunken; and afterward 
thou shalt eat and drink? Doth he thank the servant 
because he did those things which were commanded ? ”’ 
(Luke xvii. 7-9). Some have expressed surprise 
‘that He did not take this opportunity of condemning 
slavery, or at least of pleading for the humane treat- 
ment of slaves.t Similarly, St. Paul did not ask for 
a general emancipation of slaves, but rather advised 
men to be content in the state of servitude: ‘‘ Wast 
thou called being a bondservant ? Care not for it” 


His disciples inwardly bound by the legal ritual of the Jews, nor 
obliged to maintain and establish that ritual, since He well knew 
that on the whole it expressed only a servile attitude towards God, 
and not a position of sonship towards the Heavenly Father.” 

t Vide M. L. Rowntree, Social Freedom, p. 39: “ The crux for 
us is whether Jesus is so absorbed in his main thought that he does 
not pause to condemn slavery.’’. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that Jewish slavery was not brutal like the Roman. Vide 
F. Delitzsch, op. cit., English translation, p. 67: ‘'‘* Beware,’ we 
read, ‘ of eating fine bread thyself, and giving thy servant black ; 
or of sleeping thyself on cushions, while he lies on straw.’”’ 
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(x Cor. vii. 21). However, St. Paul did once ask a 
master to receive back his runaway slave “ no longer 
as a bondservant, but more than a bondservant, a 
brother beloved ’’ (Philem. 16). 

The school of exegesis which has called the moral 
teaching of Jesus an “‘ interim ethic,”’ that is, a cata- 
logue of rules of conduct suitable for the few years 
before the world ended in fire, has over-emphasized 
an obvious truth. The existing order of things in 
Palestine was to be overthrown in about forty years, 
before Christianity could become generally adopted 
in the land. The Roman State, being permeated 
with strong racial pride and bound up with a vast 
amalgam of pagan cults, was too antagonistic in 
principle to Christianity to allow it to spread for 
long in peace. There had to come a struggle between 
the Empire of the Cesars and the Empire of Christ, 
and it lasted some 250 years. Furthermore, the 
whole structure of the civilization within which 
Christianity grew up, had within it the seeds of 
decay, so that it collapsed over the greater part of 
the area which it occupied when attacked by less 
civilized peoples, about four centuries from the time 
when Christ walked on earth. The function there- 
fore of the early Church was, not so much to attempt 
the reformation of the old civilization, as to implant 
in mankind the moral principles which should guide 
the development later of a new civilization. This 
explains Our Lord’s aloofness from political matters 
and seeming indifference to social evils. He stated 
the principles of the new age, of a humanity living 
and growing according to the will of God, righteous — 
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politically and socially as in all other respects, but 
He left it for future generations to carry them out. 
Perhaps, as Canon Streeter has said, “‘It has been 
well for humanity that during one great epoch the 
belief that the end of all was near turned the thoughts 
of the highest minds away from practical and local 
interests, even of the first importance, like the con- 
dition of slaves in Capernaum or the sanitation of 
-Tarsus.”’ 1 


* * cy * * 


_ We will put to ourselves the question, what pre- 
cisely Christianity has to do with social reform and 
social organization, using these terms in their widest 
sense. The representation of our religion as interested 
solely in preparing individuals for a future life has 
provoked reaction towards the opposite contention 
that Jesus was primarily the Preacher of the social 
ideal of justice and brotherhood and universal pros- 
perity. How can we mediate between these two 
extremes ? 2 


: Foundations, p. 120. 

a This question is discussed at length by Prof. F. G. Peabody, 
in Jesus Christ and the Social Question. He maintains that ‘‘ Jesus 
speaks chiefly of God, and speaks chiefly to the individual,” but 
that this does not imply His indifference to social righteousness. 
“Tt is precisely these two characteristics, His relation to God and 
His relation to the individual, the loftiness of His theism and the 
precision of His occasionalism, which open, as we consider them, 
into the social principles of the teaching of Jesus.’’ “‘ Nothing 
could be more contrary to the teaching of Jesus than the vulgar 
notion that He diverts attention from this world and fixes it on 
another. His ministry is for this life, quite as much as for any 
world. ‘Thy Kingdom come,’ He prays, ‘on earth’”’ (chap. ii. 
passim). ‘‘ The socialist philosophy finds in economic transforma- 
tion the cause of character; Jesus counts on character to bring 
about economic transformation ”’ (chap. vi.). 


12 
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From the premise that the supreme and final good 
for human souls is spiritual and immortal life in a 
future world or age, it follows that souls must in 
their mortal existence so develop as to grow capable 
of this life. Earthly life being the preparation for 
heavenly life, it is the business of Christianity to 
make the earthly or mortal manner of living as 
favourable as possible for the development of that 
spiritual nature in virtue of which souls will parti- 
cipate in the heavenly and immortal life. Now since 
the human personality is an organic unity, the 
development of the spiritual nature is largely deter- 
mined by the development of the other elements of 
conscious life. Especially is it closely affected by 
the activities and growth of the moral character ; 
but also by the intellectual and the esthetic con- 
sciousness, since earthly truth and beauty are akin 
to heavenly. But morality and intellect and the 
imaginative perception of beauty are affected by 
bodily health and material conditions. Indeed all 
the manifold constituents of human welfare influence 
spiritual health and growth, and are therefore to be 
estimated and ordered with a view to the attainment 
of the supreme ideal of life eternal. 

We may group the elements which render earthly 
existence favourable for spiritual development in 
two main classes. These are, briefly, the passive 
and the active; the conditions of the environment, 
on the one hand, and actions and habits of acting, on 
the other. Now social improvement affects both 
these classes. For, first, it provides conditions for 
bodily health and mental development—in the shape 
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of sufficiency of food and clothes, decent houses, 

medical service, education ; all of which things have 

_ their value for the moral character also. Secondly, 
social improvement is itself a form of righteous 
behaviour, a method of human beings serving one 
another with compassion and benevolence. It is 
moral action in combination, as distinct from moral 
action in isolation. 

Social improvement, which is social righteousness, 
is therefore important for the attainment of eternal 
life, first, because of what is done to us, and secondly, 

because of what we do. Perhaps the second carries 
more value, inasmuch as souls develop more by the 
good which they do than by the good which is done 
to them. Yet the first is needful especially for the 
less developed and more oppressed members of 
the human family. Social reformers have incurred the 
reproach of materialism through insisting onesidedly 
on the importance of having favourable material 
conditions, while overlooking both the moral evil, 
or sin, of failing to provide them, and the moral 
good, or virtue, of co-operation for the general welfare ; 
also through not perceiving that social righteousness 
is a factor in the far wider scheme of spiritual evolu- 
tion. But they have been right in maintaining that 
a good earthly society is an essential in the Divine 
- purpose, though not the only or the primary essential. 

We can then withdraw neither politics nor social 

institutions from the sphere of Christian ethics. 
Seeing that primitive Christianity had a deferred 

social or sociological application, we may inquire 

‘whether Our Lord left any suggestions as to what 
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this application would be. We remark that in one 


great passage He contrasts the old civilization, con-_ 


stituted by force and based on pride and self-interest,* 


with the social order inaugurated by Himself, based 


on the principle of mutual service: “‘ The kings of 
the Gentiles have lordship over them; and they 
that have authority over them are called Benefactors. 
But ye shall not be so; but he that is the greater 
among you, let him become as the younger, and he 
that is chief, as he that doth serve. . . . I am among 
you as He that serveth. . .. 1 appoint unto you a 
kingdom, even as My Father hath appointed unto 
Me” (Luke xxii. 26-29). The greater part of this 
occurs in two contexts. St. Mark, followed by St. 
Matthew, places it immediately after the conversa- 
tion with Zebedee’s sons, in which He offers them 
His cup and baptism, the cup of suffering and the 
baptism of blood, instead of eminent places in His 
Kingdom, though even then the other disciples were 
jealous. St. Luke places the discourse in his record. 
of the Last Supper. It seems likely that just before 
the end of His earthly career Jesus took occasion to 
remind His disciples of the fundamental principle 
upon which they should construct the new human 
society. The rulers and conquerors of the pagan 
world liked the title “‘ Euergete’’ (Benefactors), 
as a recognition of their disinterested efforts for the 
welfare of their subjects. Privately, no doubt, the 
subjects sometimes took a different view of the doings 
of their masters. But Jesus said that in the common- 


t Cp. the cynical definition of justice by Thrasymachus in Plato’s 
Republic, Book I: “ Justice is the interest of the stronger,” 
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_wealth which He was founding greatness would show 
itself, not in lordship and authority, but in subordi- 
nation and subservience to the needs of others, in 
which He Himself set the example, even to the point 
of dying for mankind (Mark x. 45). 

Yet each would keep his independence of judgment 
and action. Jesus bade us do good to our enemies, 
and yet not to accommodate ourselves to their ideas, 
as He said warningly: ‘‘ Woe unto you when all 
men shall speak well of you! For in the same 
manner did their fathers to the false prophets” 
(Luke vi. 26). The opposition of evil becomes less 
violent as Christianity leavens mankind; but still 
there remains need and scope for initiative and 
originality. , 

Has the Gospel any economic bearings? It would 
certainly tend to diminish the inequalities of distri- 
bution. Men would spend less and lay up less for 
themselves and give more away, so that wealth 
would be apportioned more in accordance with 
actual requirements. Yet Our Lord’s use of the 
proverb, ‘‘ The labourer is worthy of his hire” 
(Luke x. 7), suggests that in a Christian society men 
would still work for their living and suffer the 
natural penalty of want if they were idle, as St. 
Paul wrote: “If any will not work, neither let him 
eat ”’ (2 Thess. iii. Io). 

There is one parable with a distinctly economic 
flavour, that of the Labourers in the Vineyard 
(Matt. xx. 1-15). It runs as follows: A vine-grower 
hired some men for a day’s work at the wage of one 
denarius each. That this was good pay for the age 
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and country may be gathered from the fact that 

the Good Samaritan advances only twice that sum to — 
the landlord of the inn, as if he judged it might be © 
expected to cover the cost of keeping the wounded 
man with every possible attention and comfort for a 
few days, though he promises to pay more if the bill 
should exceed that amount. So we may suppose that 
the labourers were amply satisfied with their employer’s 
offer. The story continues, that at intervals in the 
course of the day the vine-grower went out into the 
market-place and found men there doing nothing, and 
immediately set them to work along with those first 
engaged, but made no agreement with these latter 
except that he assured them a fair and just return 
for their labours. About an hour before the time 
for ceasing work he again discovered some unem- 
ployed lounging about. He reproached them with 
idleness; but they excused themselves on the plea 
of having been unable to find work. As if in order 
to test their sincerity, he forthwith sent them into 
his vineyard to labour for the one remaining hour. 
Then at the end of the day he ordered his bailiff to 
pay the men, beginning with those last hired. To 
their surprise these received a whole denarius each. 
This quixotic generosity raised the hopes of those 
who had begun to work in the morning, and when 
they were paid the same, they grumbled. It was 
unfair, they said, that they should be paid no more 
for a whole day’s labour in the sweltering heat, than 
those who had worked only one hour in the cool of 


t The Rabbi Hillel is recorded to have worked in Jerusalem for 
about half a denarius per diem. Vide F. Delitzsch, op. cit., p. 139. 
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the evening. The vine-grower’s reply is that he 
had paid them the wage agreed upon, which, as 
remarked, seems to have been at a high rate, and if 
he liked to overpay the others, it was no affair of 
theirs. 

From this parable Ruskin took the text for his 
little book by which he sought to humanize economics, 
Unto this ‘Last—‘It is my will to give unto this 
last, even as unto thee.’”’ This he interpreted to 
mean that men should produce according to their 
abilities, and receive according to their needs, pro- 
vided that they showed willingness to work by doing 
what they could. The men who worked but one 
hour needed, we may. suppose, almost as much as 
those who had done a full day’s task if they had 
families to support, and their willingness to work 
had been tested by their readiness to do but one 
hour, expecting only one hour’s pay. But the diffi- 
culty in such a literal application of the parable is 
that this kind of philanthropy, even if right and 
beneficial on one occasion, could not be made a 
regular practice without danger of demoralizing the 
recipients. Would not indolent and dishonest men 
keep out of sight till late in the afternoon and then 
pretend they had been walking about all the day 
seeking employment? It seems more likely that 
the parable has a religious significance, perhaps being 
intended to teach that there should be equality of 
status and privilege in the Church both between Jew 
and Gentile and between the early disciples of Jesus 
and the later converts, since even pagans had been 
searching after God (cp. Acts xvii. 27 ; Rom. ii. 14). 
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Still, if it is God’s way to give with equal abundance 
to all who have earnestly sought for His blessings, 
it must also be right for men to act towards one 
another with like generosity and impartiality, since 
they are exhorted to be as perfect as their Heavenly 
Father. The conduct of the vine-grower in the 
parable, though hardly susceptible of being exactly 

imitated, does indeed indicate the principle upon 
which society should distribute its wealth; that is, 
not so much in accordance with the magnitude of 
the services rendered, as with a view to the greatest 
possible support and development of life in all who 
have the will to serve. 

So much for the distribution of material wealth. 
But Our Lord also gives us an impressive reminder 
of its subordinate and derivative importance as 
ministering to what is really valuable, namely human 
personality: ‘‘Is not the life more than the food, 
and the body than the raiment?” (Matt. vi. 25), 
or “‘ Surely life means more than food, surely the body 
means more than clothes ”—(Moffatt). We might 
translate this into the language of economics by 
saying: ‘‘So arrange the production and consump- 
tion of commodities as to promote to the greatest 
possible extent human welfare, bodily and mental 
and spiritual.”. Has not indeed the means often 
obscured the sight of the end, so that luxuries have 
fostered feebleness and sickliness, and fashionable 
dresses have caused distortions and ugliness ? 

From economic considerations we pass to those of 
social status. It is recorded that once when He 
observed men elbowing their way into the seats of 
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honour at a wedding party, Our Lord counselled 
more modest behaviour: ‘‘ When thou art invited 
to a marriage feast, sit not down in the chief seat” 
(Luke xiv. 8). He is here teaching manners rather 
than morals; but the injunction to take the lowest 
place is a rebuke to social pride in general and might 
easily be construed to mean, “‘ Take that position 
in society which others give you.” For on another 
occasion He spoke of humility as being essential to 
greatness: ‘‘ Whosoever shall humble himself as 
this little child, the same is greatest in the Kingdom 
of Heaven” (Matt. xviii. 4). Another recommenda- 
tion that He made in respect of hospitality would, 
if consistently carried out, make a wide breach in 
the walls of class distinctions: ‘‘ When thou givest 
a banquet, invite the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the blind”’ (Luke xiv. 13). By His own example 
He bade His disciples not to count it degrading to 
do menial work: ‘If I, the Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one another’s 
feet’ (John xiii. 14). The saying, repeated more 
than once, though perhaps in slightly different 
words, ‘‘ Many that are first shall be last; and the 
last first’? (Mark x. 31; Matt. xix. 30, xx. 16; 
Luke xiii. 30), seems to point to the impermanence 
of social rank. In Christ’s civilization there will be 
higher and lower; for He speaks of “least in the 
Kingdom of Heaven” (Matt. v. 19) and “‘ greater 
in the Kingdom of Heaven” (Matt. xviii. 4); but 
free fellowship and association; differences between 
man and man, but no social barriers. 

There is one incident in the Gospel history that 
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must not be overlooked; for it affords a precious 
glimpse of Our Lord’s attitude to social and domestic 
matters. It is the story of His entertainment by 
the two sisters Martha and Mary (Luke x. 38-42). 
Martha, apparently the elder, is preparing the dinner, 
while Mary sits and talks with their Guest. Martha 
hurries to get the meal ready, but finds the task 
rather beyond her; so she goes up to Jesus and 
reproaches Him: “Lord, dost Thou not care that 
my sister hath left me to serve alone? Bid her 
therefore that she help me. But the Lord answered 
her, Martha, Martha, thou art anxious and troubled 
about many things: but one thing is needful: for 
Mary hath chosen. the good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her.” ! 

The most natural interpretation is as follows : 
‘One dish only is enough; Mary has chosen the 
best dish ’’—the first literally, the second meta- 
phorically.2. Jesus accepts their hospitality, but does 
not wish the scale of the entertainment to interfere 
with His intimate conversation with one of His 
hostesses. He prefers a simple meal with a quiet 
talk to a more sumptuous repast with less time for 
enjoying the society of His friends. Does not, in 
truth, the elaboration of domestic style and comfort 
use up time and energy which might be more profit- 
ably employed? Does it not maintain social barriers 


« The text varies. Some versions omit ‘‘ thou art troubled . . . 
one thing is needful; for .. .’”’ One MS. has “‘ thou art troubled,” 
but omits the other words, Some of the best MSS. have “ there is 
need of few things or of one.’’ The general sense is not much 
affected, whichever we prefer. 

a Plummer, op, cit., p. 292, refers to passages in the LXX where 
the Greek word here used, eplc, means a portion of food. 
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by creating a supposed necessity for some families to 
be so much richer than others that they may be able 
to hire abundance of labour for household purposes ? 
Does it not pile a heavy burden upon the shoulders 
of women, which limits for them education, intellec- 
tual and artistic pursuits, healthful recreation, public 
service, and religious devotions? This little episode 
stands in the Gospel as a quiet but persistent plea for 
the economical use of time and strength, especially 
women’s time and strength, in maintaining the appa- 
ratus of living, that there may be more of these to 
expend on living itself, on friendship and fellowship 
and other of the values essential to a full human life. 

But, though circumstances did not permit of any 
attempt to reconstitute society, was not social service 
practicable for Christians almost from the first ? 
We know well that greater and better results can 
be obtained when men and women work together 
over a long period, co-ordinating their activities 
with the aid of a plan, than by each acting in isolation 
when and how it seems fit—whether in draining a 
swamp, or in combating disease, or in reforming the 
morals of a community. Did Our Lord never urge 
His disciples, not merely to feed the hungry and heal 
the sick, but also to train men so that they might 
earn enough to satisfy the wants of themselves and 
their families, and to give instructions how to remove 
the causes of disease by the more careful nurture of 


children and the observance of the laws of health? — 


If He did not, we may be confident that it was for 
lack of favourable conditions. The Golden Rule 
and His general injunctions to pity and help imply 
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co-operation and system whenever feasible. It would 
be an inefficient love of neighbours that in famine- 
relief allowed food enough for all to be sent to half 
the hungry people, so that some had a surfeit while 
the remainder perished. Not so should we desire 
others to help us. Similarly, it would be a foolish 
kind of mercy that confined itself to nursing and 
curing the sick, even miraculously, when there were 
opportunities for eradicating disease. ,Social service 
is only the common-sense development of the most 
elementary moral precepts of the Gospel. 

And yet there is a risk that with the organization 
of service may come decline in the healing and life- 
giving contact of one human being with another. 
It is not only the appeasing of hunger, the cure and 
prevention of disease, the deliverance of children 
from untimely death and suchlike vital aims to which 
the love of man for man should be directed, but also 
to the kindling of love. When Christ made the sick 
well, He did more for them than could be accom- 
plished by the mere administration of drugs however 
potent. He drew out their faith and gratitude and 
united them to Himself. In the Gospel ethics we 
are taught the essential morality—one human being 
helping another, and the Kingdom of God springing 
out of the act. All forms of government and political 
institutions, all industrial arrangements and philan- 
thropical agencies will, in a Christian world, provide 
for the meeting of individual with individual, face 
to face, to know and to help and to become friends 
in the fellowship of saints. 


* * bd * * 
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But indeed the morality taught by Jesus was 
socially applied even in New Testament times. When 
He sent out the missions of the Twelve and of the 
Seventy (Luke ix. 1, x. 1), He was instructing His 
disciples to work together in doing good. And after 
His earthly career had closed, the brotherhood which 
He had founded did begin co-operatively to put into 
force the principles which He had given them for 
the regeneration and evolution of mankind. The 
Church was, in fact, the social embodiment of 
Christian ethics. 

We have this description of the primitive Christian 
society: ‘‘ All that believed were together, and had 
all things common, and sold their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all men, as every man 
had need” (Acts ii. 44, 45). “‘ Neither was there 
any among them that lacked; for as many as were 
possessors of land or houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of the things and laid them at the Apostles’ 
feet. And distribution was made unto each accord- 
ing as anyone had need”’ (Acts iv. 34, 35). These 
words give the impression, not so much of theoretical 
communism imposed upon the believers, as of absolute 
unselfishness manifested in unlimited generosity and 
helpfulness. To use current phraseology, it was a 
socialism or communism arising out of individualistic 
goodness, each being free to give and to do what he 
felt moved to (vide Acts v. 4). And the result was 
happiness, as we read: ‘‘ They ate with gladness 
and singleness of heart, praising God and looked on 
with favour by the people”’ (Acts ii. 46, 47). This 
means that their one purpose, in which they all 
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united, namely, the advance of God’s Kingdom, 
relieved them of all worries and misgivings concerning 
material wealth, and so promoted a carefree happi- 
ness. If all we who bear the name of Christians 
could be as trusting and trustworthy and as devoted 
to one another as were the Nazarenes in Jerusalem, 
might we not imitate to the full their generosity 
and fellowship, so that poverty and discord would 
vanish, and we should become as happy and carefree 
and as zealous for the Kingdom of God as were they ? 

The main activities of the early Church seem to 
have been preaching the Gospel and relieving distress. 
The Apostles, wishing to have all their time and 
strength available for specifically religious work, 
had seven Deacons appointed to manage the charitable 
business of the Church (Acts vi. 1-6). These were 
commissioned to do continuously and co-operatively 
that which, let us say, the Good Samaritan did on 
one occasion individually, namely, to help those in 
bodily distress. If the disciples of Jesus had been 
left in Jerusalem in peace, we can imagine them 
trying even more effective methods of doing good, 
in striking at the roots of the evils, such as poverty 
and disease, which they were at first concerned 
mainly to remedy. And if they had converted the 
mass of their own countrymen to belief in Jesus, 
they would doubtless have urged them to conduct 
all their political and industrial and economic affairs 
in accordance with His precepts. 

But persecution brought these halcyon days of 
primitive Christianity to an untimely end. The 
believers were scattered among the surrounding 
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nations and had to accommodate themselves to the 
ways of other kinds of civilization. They had to 
begin transforming humanity over again, starting 
as before with converting men religiously and relieving 
their miseries, as occasion offered. Being so scattered 
and working on such a large scale, they were obliged 
to postpone the social application of Christianity in 
the form in which it had been commenced at Jerusalem. 
This could hardly be renewed so long as the world 
remained hostile to their faith. After the struggle 
had lasted for several generations, the day came when 
a Czsar arose who proclaimed himself a Christian. 
But at that period the Church was interested more 
in right belief than in right conduct, and though 
certain reforms were carried through, such as the 
abolition of crucifixion and of gladiatorial contests, 
no serious attempt was made to re-cast society in a 
Christian mould. And within less than a century 
from the accession of Constantine the barbarians had 
occupied Rome. 

Much since then has been accomplished to make 
the world less cruel and wicked and more kindly 
to tender human lives. Slavery, for instance, has 
gone, legal torture has gone, the crippling of children 
in industry has gone—at least in Christian lands. 
And now mighty efforts are being made to abolish 
_yet another of the plagues and sins of mankind, even 
war. Great public institutions have grown up for 
the alleviation of some of the more obvious kinds of 
misery and for the promotion of the general welfare 
—hospitals, charities of many kinds, universal educa- 
tion, and so forth. Yet much remains to be done. 
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We are to-day in a more favourable position for 
applying Christian ethics than was the Church of 
the Apostolic age. Instead of professing a religion 
abhorred by the world, we have rather to ask the 
world to live consistently with the religion which 
it professes. We have to show mankind what 
Christianity involves in the arrangement and conduct 
of the complex affairs of the present civilization. 
The great task which the Apostles undertook but 
had soon perforce to intermit, and of which their 
successors seem as time went on to have become 
oblivious, lies to our hand to resume with maturer 
wisdom and more extensive power—that is, the 
complete moralization of human society on the basis 
of the Christian religion. It is a task which grows 
out of the Gospel, even if not explicitly expressed 
therein. It is an obvious fulfilment of Christ’s 
teaching and example, and it will be carried on, we 
as believers in Him may assure ourselves, with the 
aid of His constant inspiration. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE APPEAL OF JESUS 


THE commonest desire of mankind appears to be for 
happiness, and it is as an offer of this that Jesus 
represents His message in its most universal form, 
particularly in the parables of the Marriage Feast 
(Matt. xxii. 2-I0) and the Great Supper (Luke xiv. 
16-24).1 Coming to the banquet must mean doing 
as Jesus taught and the prophets before Him. The 
banquet is the happier and heightened life which 
would result. In the parable in St. Matthew we are 
told of men’s ill-treatment of God’s messengers, and 
the consequent destruction of the nation, and then of 
the call to the riff-raff of the world to take the place 
of the Jews. In the parable in St. Luke we read of 
frivolous excuses for refusing the Divine invitation. 
In St. Matthew the parable of the Marriage Feast 


1 The theory that these parables are really different records 
of the same original is highly doubtful. Vide Plummer, op. cit., 
p. 360: ‘“‘ The parable in Matthew is a comment on an attempt 
to arrest Christ (xxi. 46), and tells of rebels put to death for insulting 
and killing their sovereign’s messengers ; this [i.e. the Great Supper] 
is a comment on a pious remark, perhaps ignorantly or hypocritically 
made, and tells of discourteous persons who, through indifference, 
lose the good things to which they were invited. It is much less 
severe in tone than the other; and even in those parts which are 
common to'the two there is little similarity of wording.” 
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is succeeded by that of the Wedding Garment (xxii. 
II~13),! which seems to signify that some will respond 
to Christ’s invitation so far as to ask to join His 
Church, but will have to be excluded or ejected because 
they neglect to make themselves morally worthy. 

But human nature is both complex and variable. 
It comprises numerous instincts, sensibilities,capacities. 
Any one of these may be more or less developed and 
developed in a variety of forms. And human beings 
find themselves in various and varying circumstances 
which affect them differently according to their dis- 
positions and moods. Moreover, souls take long to 
develop, and pass through several stages and phases 
before they become fit for the spiritual life of God’s 
Kingdom. Jesus sought to guide them under each 
set of circumstances and in each stage and phase, 
and varied His message accordingly. To the troubled 
_ and despondent and weary-hearted He offered comfort 
and relief and a period of rest and light work: “‘ Come 
unto Me all ye that labour and I will give you rest. 
Take My yoke upon you and learn of Me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For My yoke is easy, and My burden is 
light” (Matt. xi. 28-30). To others, vexed with 
a guilty conscience He spoke of God’s pardon, as to 
the paralytic man before He healed him: “ Child, 
thy sins are forgiven” (Mark ii. 5). At other times 
He indignantly reproved men’s hardness and sought 
to rouse their pity, as when He healed the woman with 
a crooked back: ‘‘ Ought not this woman, being a 


1 Peake, op. cit., p. 718: ‘‘ One reason for separating these 
verses from 1-10 is that the hastily collected guests described in 
10 could not suitably attire themselves,” 
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daughter of Abraham, whom Satan had bound, lo 
eighteen years, to have been loosed from this bond 
on the sabbath day? And as He said these things, 
all His adversaries were put to shame” (Luke xiii. 
16, 17). To others He made sterner calls, such as, 
“ Go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in Heaven, and come, 
follow Me ”’ (Mark x. 21). 

When He offered rest to the weary and forgiveness 
_ to the guilty, He addressed them in the manner appro- 
priate to their condition at the time. But if we are to 
give due weight to all parts of His teaching, we shall 
be compelled to acknowledge that response to these 
appeals does not by itself qualify for entrance into 
the Kingdom of God, seeing that He also said: ‘‘ He 
that doth not take his cross and follow after Me, 
is not worthy of Me. He that findeth his life shall 
lose it ; and he that loseth his life for My sake shall 
find it” (Matt. x. 38, 39). The day would come 
when these souls, once toil-worn and sin-stained, 
now rested and cleansed and refreshed, would be 
fit for the summons to take up the heavy and painful 
load of the cross, to forsake all that they had, to court 
suffering and shame and death in His service. Some 
might respond at once. Others, though so far saved 
in that they had hearkened to the previous offer of 
rest and pardon, might refuse at first to make the 
sacrifices demanded of them, and so temporarily, as 
is implied in the comment on the refusal of the rich 
young man, fail to enter the Kingdom. It is perfectly | 
reasonable to explain in this way the differences in 
Our Lord’s manner of address. To be saved is not, 
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equivalent to winning everlasting life in the Kingdom 
of Heaven ; it is to be delivered from those diseases 
and evil influences which hinder that career of active 
service in love for God and man, whereby the soul 
develops the capacity for the spiritual life which in 
its perfection is the life eternal. Salvation is obtained 
through the healing touch of Christ ; the opportunity 
and power to serve and to bear the cross is through 


_ discipleship to Him and fellowship with Him. 


Jesus therefore made various offers to men according 
to their various needs and capacities—rest, forgive- 
ness, comfort, a happy life of doing good, strenuous 
work, great responsibilities, hardship, a martyr’s 
death, and through all peace of soul. For besides 
the appetites and egoistic instincts, besides the 
natural propensities to kindness and affection, besides 
the energy and enthusiasm that welcome and carry 
through great tasks, there is deeply rooted in human 
nature, though it remain long latent and unsuspected, 
a strange passion for the heroic. Jesus “‘ knew what 
was in man”’ (John ii. 25). He knew, in the words 
of Carlyle, that “‘they wrong men greatly who say 
that he is to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, abnega- 
tion, martyrdom, death, are the allurements that act 
on the heart of man.’’! When James and John, or 
their mother for them, made request of their Master 
for places of honour in His kingdom, He intimated 
that such prizes are not to be won without brave 
endurance of suffering, and then, when they have 
accepted the conditions, He offered them the cup of 
pain and the baptism of blood, but denied them the 

t Heroes and Hero-Worship, Lecture II. 
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assurance that even at this cost they would gain the 
coveted honours; they must be content for God to 
reward them in what way He thinks best (Matt. xx. 
20-3; Mark x. 35-40). First the prize without the 
cost; then the prize after the cost; finally the cost 
with the prize indefinite and out of sight. Jesus 
makes self-sacrifice seem glorious and itself a prize 
to be greatly longed for and striven after. And the 
Ascended Christ, in words that stir mysterious depths 
-in the soul, proposes for the newly converted Saul 
a career of holy service with sorrow and pain: “I 
will shew him how many things he must suffer for 
My Name’s sake ”’ (Acts ix. 16). 


* * * * * 


In association with a wonderful personality, men 
and women rise to moral heights which otherwise 
would be beyond their attainment. The greatness 
and goodness of the master flow into the disciples. 
Such transference of virtye seems to be implied in 
this saying: ‘‘ He that receiveth you receiveth Me, 
and he that receiveth Me receiveth Him that sent 


ee 


Me. He that receiveth a prophet in the name of | 


a prophet (‘‘because he is a prophet ”’—Moffatt) 


shall receive a prophet’s reward ; and he that receiveth © 


a righteous man in the name of a righteous man shall 
receive a righteous man’s reward’ (Matt. x. 40, 41). 
By welcoming those who are greater and better than 
we are, we are drawn up towards their level. Jesus 
draws men to Him, to become like Him and to live 
blissfully along with Him, as it is written: “If 
anyone serve Me, let him follow Me, and where I am, 
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there shall My servant be” (John xii. 26). He calls 
forth admiration, trust, loyalty, devotion, in the 
strength of which His followers grow capable of 
astonishing courage and power. They take delight 
in the thought of toil and pain in His service; a 
word of praise or a smile of approval sweetens their 
hardships and sacrifices. What a terrible punishment 
for Peter was the reproachful look of his Master, 
whom he had just denied, and to remember that He 
had foretold his cowardice! ‘‘ And he went out and 
wept bitterly’ (Luke xxii. 62). He would be braver 
on the next occasion. Blissful indeed would it be to 
hear His commendation: ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant’’ (Matt. xxv. 21). May we then 
reverently attempt to examine and describe the nature 
of Our Lord’s personal magnetism and influence ? 

It is marvellous how in the brief record of His 
sayings, the scanty recollections of discourses and 
conversations and incidental remarks, collected years 
afterwards and translated into a very different 
language, and then centuries after again translated, 
there should be this infinite charm, so that even now 
we echo the words, ‘‘ Never man so spake ”’ (John vii. 
46). Wherein consists the strength of His appeal, 
that message of immortal beauty and power, surviving 
for us now despite the imperfection of those charged 
with the sacred function of transmission? We are 
conscious of His mastery and directness and assurance 
of truth, as were His hearers long ago, so that they said, 
“He taught them as one having authority, and not 
as their Scribes’ (Matt. vii. 29). We feel His kind 
and charitable nature which made Him gracious to 
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all sorts of unpleasant people when they were lonely 
and unhappy. We adore His great heart of com- 
passion, so that it seems natural that He should have 
been able to spirit away diseases and demons and 
multiply loaves and fishes for the hungry. But 
then there is His stinging irony against shams and 
pomposities, clearing the air for all who desire simplicity 
and sincerity. And He could be fierce sometimes, 
not only in a violent manner as to the traders in the 
Temple, but with the more awful, because chilling 
and paralysing wrath wherewith He struck dumb 
certain men who took a inalicious pleasure in bringing 
an erring woman to judgment. But there was also 
His fond delight in caressing little soft babies and 
shy, confiding children. And we must not omit His 
humour, affording refreshment and relaxation when 
we are feeling the strain of being serious too long: 
His scornful raillery at the solemn people who strained 
out gnats and swallowed camels without noticing them ; 
His good-natured banter of the crowds who flocked 
excitedly to see the wild man of the desert, not 
realizing they were under the spell of one of God’s 
prophets; the mingled pathos and humour of the 
charmingly told parable of the Prodigal Son. But 
was there not also a sad, even grim, humour when 
about to be parted from His disciples by a violent 
death, He advised them to carry swords, seeing that 
from henceforth the world would marshal its armies 
against them ? (Luke xxii. 35-8).! 

t F, C. Burkitt, The Gospel History and its Transmission, pp. 140 


and foll.: ‘‘ They are among the saddest words in the Gospel, 
and the mournful irony with which they are pervaded seems to me 
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And then to the winsome attraction of this master- 
ful, tender-hearted, lenient, ironical, fierce, child- 
loving, humorous man, with the happy temperament 
and the sad thoughts, who worked miracles of mercy 
by the might of His love, is added the fearfulness of 
a most dreadful death. That a death of shame and 
agony should fascinate is one of the mysteries of 
human nature. St. Paul fell in love with the Cross, 
and once declared that it was only the Crucified 
Christ that He wished to preach about (1 Cor. ii. 2). 
And others down the ages have echoed Paul’s words, 
not fully understanding why. 

But does not the power of the Passion of Jesus 
consist in the moral sublimity which it displays? 
We would reverently attempt to analyse this moral 
sublimity. It seems to comprise two main ele- 
ments, the brave fulfilment of duty and unfailing 
compassion. 
~~ Jesus regarded Himself as an Agent of God, en- 
trusted with an exceedingly difficult and painful 
mission, the successful performance of which would 
bring about some wonderfully beneficent result for 
mankind. Of this He had been conscious for some 
time, as this, among other sayings, indicates: ‘I 
am come to throw fire on the earth. Would it were 
kindled already! I have a baptism to undergo. 
How I am distressed till it is all over!’’ (Luke xii. 


wholly alien from the kind of utterance which a Christian Evangelist 
would invent for his Master, .. . They show us that there was 
in Him a vein of what I have no other name for but playfulness, 
a tender and melancholy playfulness indeed, but all the more re- 
markable that it comes to outward expression in moments of danger 
and despondency.” 
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49, 50—Moffatt). On several occasions we read that 
He predicted that the authorities would attack Him 
and have Him executed. Yet just before His arrest 
He recoils from His destiny and beseeches God to let 
Him off. We have been vouchsafed a glimpse of 
' His shrinking and struggle and conquest. ‘“‘ And He 
said, Abba, Father, all things are possible unto Thee ; 
remove this cup from Me: Howbeit not what I will, 
but what Thou wilt ’’ (Mark xiv. 36). ‘‘ And being 
in an agony He prayed more earnestly ”’ (Luke xxii. 44). 
He shrank from the ordeal and was afraid, as the 
word “‘agony’”’ seems to imply. Did He not, being 
as one of us with human sensitiveness, tremble at 
the prospect of being nailed to the cross? But there 
were other elements in His passion. One of these 
surely was the thought of the anguish and horror 
that His crucifixion would cause His Mother. Another, 
we may imagine, was disappointment and sense of | 
failure. The most outstanding result of His career 
“so far had been the stirring up of many horrid passions 
of envy and hatred and the fact that numerous people, 
some of great dignity and responsibility, were im- 
plicating themselves in a dastardly judicial murder. 
Compared with this the mild impression made by 
His teaching that God is merciful and men should 
be charitable, even on His intimate friends, might 


x Plummer, of. cit., p. 510: “‘*Ey dywvlg. Here only in the 
N.T. Field contends that fear is the radical notion of the word. 
The passages in which it occurs in the LXX confirm this view : 
2 Mac. iii. 14, 16, xv. 19; cp. a@ywrigy, Esth. xv. 8 (v. 1), Dan i. 
10, 2 Mac. iii. 21. It is frequently coupled with such words as 
ddfos, déoc, Pplxy, etc. . . . It is, therefore, an agony of fear that 
is apparently to be understood.” 
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seem of small account. Had He not, so far at least, 
done more harm than good? And then He was 
oppressed by His foresight of national calamity and 
the cruel sufferings it would involve. For the Jews, 
by killing Him, were definitely choosing the path which 
would lead in the end to the Roman occupation of 
the country, as He had predicted (Luke xix. 42-44). 
He was especially sorry for women with babies 
(Mark xiii. 17), and they were in His thoughts at 
the time (Luke xxiii. 28-31). 

In the Garden of Gethsemane He trembled and 
cowered before the prospect of crucifixion, and sought 
for some escape, yet consented to do and submit 
to His Father’s will whatever that might be. The 
disciples believed that He received supernatural aid, 
as it is written: ‘‘And there appeared unto Him 
an angel from Heaven strengthening Him” (Luke 
xxii. 43). He issues from the conflict resolute and 
prepared. Therefore He allows Himself to be arrested 
by the emissaries of the Sanhedrin, checking 
the disciples’ impulse to defend Him. He seeks no 
supernatural deliverance, though He declares that 
He might have ‘‘ more than twelve legions of angels ” 
for the asking (Matt. xxvi. 53). He boldly claims 
the dignity of Christhood before the High Priest, 
though this gave His enemies the handle against Him 
they wanted. He makes no attempt, either by 
reasoned defence or by pathetic appeal, to turn 
the scale of Pilate’s irresolution. He goes to the 
place of execution without complaint .or expostu- 
lation. 

The second component of His moral sublimity is 
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His compassion for other sufferers, while suffering 
Himself. He pities the crying women who follow Him 
to Calvary. He prays God not to punish the rough 
soldiers who are nailing Him to the cross. He 
comforts the poor criminal dying in pain beside Him. 
‘Does He not thereby show us how to be brave when 
confronted with torture and during torture and in 
overwhelming depression and mental anguish? For 
He turns His thoughts away from His own troubles 
and directs them upon the troubles of others. This 
is the secret of courage. 

Near the end, out of His anguish and misery comes 
the cry: ‘‘My God, My God, why hast Thou for- 
saken Me?” (Mark xv. 34). In His state of utter- 
most exhaustion and gloom did the hideous thought 
come that perhaps He had misunderstood God’s will. 
and had sacrificed Himself in vain? If so, this is 
another bond of kinship between the Christ and 
many of earth’s pioneers, who have doubted their 
mission almost at the moment of its accomplishment. 
Or were these words just the expression of His misery 
and loneliness, when He had ceased, through sheer 
weakness, to be aware of His Heavenly Father’s 
support ? But in a short while, it seems, the con- 
sciousness of the Divine presence was restored. For 
His last words breathe the peaceful trust of a soul 
going home: “ Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit ” (Luke xxiii. 46). 

The Cross is, for us men generally, the most power- 
ful moral corrective and stimulant and tonic. It 
smashes and liberates us from the low standards and 
sordid aims of convention and fashion and comfort, 
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and helps us in the crises of our own careers to be 
staunch and brave and unselfish. 

But Jesus is to us also the Risen Christ, He who 
experienced the worst that evil could do and came 
through it strong and triumphant, understanding 
now as hardly before what the will of His Father is, 
with a gaze that reaches to far-off destinies, aware 
of the irresistible onward progress of the Universe 
and the glory that shall be, serene and mighty and 
exalted; yet eager to resume intimacy with His 
friends, so that He appears and talks to them in the 
old familiar way (Luke xxiv. 30, 36-43). It is a 
wonderful picture of the Risen Christ that shines out 
to us in the pages of the Gospels, if we have the faculty 
of soul to perceive it. It seems to bear the authentic 
aspect of reality, convincing by its very supernatural 
naturalness, however difficult it may be to harmonize 
the different narratives. 

There is, however, one more element in the charm 
of Jesus that should be remarked—a subtle pervading 
quality, hardly definable or analysable, yet soul- 
stirring and exhilarating. It is the sense of soaring 
aloft, of beholding vast expanses, of acquaintance 
with infinite reality and value, all mediated through 
common things and experiences. The sprouting of 
a seed indicates to us the purposed evolution and 
spiritual fulfilment of the Cosmos, A little bird is 
a symbol of the sanctity and celestial destiny of the 
soul. One wayfarer rescuing another makes us aware 
of the swallowing up of death in life. And in the 
poignant record of the cruel execution of the Prophet 
of Nazareth and of His appearances afterwards to 
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His friends we see plainly life and love vanquishing 
all the malignity of all the hells. 

It cannot be that this hero-worship is of one in 
the past only. Is He not the everliving Christ, 
with us ‘‘even unto the consummation of the age”’ 
(Matt. xxviii. 20); with whom we may come even 
now into the relation of discipleship, to receive His 
behests, to be encouraged and guided and com- 
mended? Just here the study of Christian ethics 
passes into the realm of Christology. 


t According to Professor Otto’s theory, expressed in The Idea 
of the Holy, we might say that Christ’s words give a strong impression 
of the ‘‘numinous.”” But I do not agree that the ‘‘ numinous ”’ is 
“wholly other,” and therefore unknowable. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE CHURCH 


JESUS commissioned His disciples to carry on His 
work of regenerating the world in accordance with 
the purpose of His Heavenly Father: “‘I appoint 
unto you a Kingdom (“royal power ’’—Moffatt), 
even as my Father appointed unto Me ” (Luke xxii. 29). 
He entrusted His disciples with vast ethical respons- 
ibility in making rules of conduct: ‘‘ Whatsoever 
ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in Heaven ; 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in Heaven ’’ (Matt. xviii. 18). We read also that He 
gave them authority to deal with sinners according 
to their own inspired discretion: ‘‘ Whosesoever sins 
ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; and whose- 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained ’’ (John xx. 23). 
There is clearly implied in this a society whose members 
are jointly active and responsible in maintaining 
and extending the religion taught them by Jesus. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we read of the early 
development of this society. The Apostles devoted 
themselves to making converts and educating them 
in the new religion, while the ‘‘Seven”’ looked after 


the distribution of free meals to the poor. As time 
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went on, other classes of officials sprang into exist- — 
ence—Elders, Prophets, Teachers, Evangelists. To 
St. Paul it fell to write the theory of the social organiza- 
tion which was being worked out in practice. Under 
the metaphor of the human body with its limbs and 
organs he expressed the intimate connection of 
Christians with one another—their interdependence 
and reciprocal service and co-ordination of function 
for the common purpose; while he depicted them 
as all related to Christ as to the directing and con- 
trolling brain (Eph. iv. 11-16; 1 Cor. xii. 12-27; 
Rom. xii. 4-5). In this also he built upon experience, 
since on several occasions Jesus Christ was believed 
to have appeared in vision to different disciples, to 
encourage and direct them. Furthermore, the Church 
was conscious of the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
as, for instance when it was said, somewhat strangely, 
“Tt seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us’ (Acts 
xv. 28). Yet the guidance of the Spirit was hardly 
distinguishable from the guidance of Christ (vide 
Acts xvi. 6, 7). 

The Church, both the reality of it and the theory, 
constitutes the most important ethical contribution 
made by the Apostles to Christianity.: It may be 
considered under two main aspects. In the first 
place, it is in association with one another that people 
most effectively achieve moral aims and realize moral 
ideals. The principal ethical injunctions of Jesus— 
to do good to others and to advance the Kingdom 
of God—demand combination and co-ordination of 
plans and working. 

: So Professor Royce, in The Problem of Christianity. 
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As Christians, moved by pity and sympathy, set 
themselves to alleviate the world’s misery and to 
provide the conditions of health and happiness, as 
they seek to draw their fellows away from selfish and 
sensual modes of living and place before their eyes 
the beauty of service and holiness, as they undertake 
in real earnest the re-constitution of civilization in 
the light of their glimpses of the ideal in the mind of 
God, so do they inevitably take counsel together 
for the mutual adjustment and reinforcement of their 
several aims and endeavours. But since the world 
is wide and its inhabitants are in various and varying 
states and circumstances, and since there are in human 
nature impulses to independent ventures in both 
thinking and doing, there must also be initiative 
and individual responsibility. Each Christian in his 
special sphere will often have to act on his own judg- 
ment, and now and again will chance, like the Good 
Samaritan, on wounded travellers on the wayside 
of life. And however the doctrine of the Divinity of - 
Christ is to be understood, it surely connotes at least 
this, that the Son of Man is indeed with us to the 
end of the age, inspiring us both individually and 
collectively to accomplish God’s will for mankind. 
In St. Paul’s words: ‘“‘ As we have many members 
in one body, and all the members have not the same 
office ; so we, who are many, are one body in Christ, 
and severally members one of another”? (Rom. xii. 
4,5). By the living combination of these three factors 
—individual thought and endeavour, social direction 
and co-ordination, Divine inspiration and assistance— 
shall we most effectively perform and accomplish 
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all the precepts and the tasks that Jesus has imposed 
upon us. 

In the second place, membership of a society elicits 
and develops in moral agents the purposes and ideals 
inherent in the society, in such wise that conflicting 
egoisms are overpowered and dissolved. Recent 
philosophers and psychologists have called attention 
to the way in which the individual identifies himself 
with the community and is morally stimulated and 
educated and supported by it. His consciousness 
of a great multitude of fellow-men expecting him to 
do his duty, his sense that his own action is a factor 
in a great purpose fulfilling itself in myriads of lives 
and perhaps through many generations, begets in 
him a moral force which in isolation he could not 
have acquired. The will of the community uses the 
individual almost as an instrument, so that he appears 
endowed with superhuman courage and nobility, 
yet all the while he allows himself to be so used by 
voluntarily maintaining contact with the general will. 

So writes Professor McDougall: ‘‘ The group spirit 
plays a vastly important part in raising men above 
the purely animal level of conduct, in extending each 
man’s interests beyond the narrow circle of his own 
home and family, in inspiring him to efforts for the 
common good, in stimulating him to postpone his 
private to public ends, in enabling the common man 
to rise at times, as shown by a multitude of instances 
during the Great War, to lofty heights of devotion 
and self-surrender.’’ ! 

t The Group Mind, p. 85. See also his explanation of collective 
volition in chaps. iii. and iv. 


14 
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Likewise Professor Royce: ‘‘Men do not form a 
community . .. merely in so far as they co-operate 
... but accompany this co-operation with that 
ideal extension of the lives of individuals whereby 
each co-operating member says: ‘ This activity which 
we perform together, this work of ours, its past, its 
future, its sequence, its order, its sense—all these > 
enter into my life and are the life of my own self 
writ large.’ ’’ ! 

This self-identification of the individual with the 
community was thus described by St. Paul: “‘ Whether 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it: 
or one member is honoured, all the members rejoice 
with it’ (xr Cor. xii. 26). He thought of the Church 
as a living whole maintained by the loyal and devoted 
co-operation of the souls of which it is constituted : 
“The due activity of each part enables the Body 
to grow and build itself up in love”’ (Eph. iv. 16— 
Moffatt). As the patriot idealizes his country and 
thrills with the consciousness that its life is his, so 
did St. Paul rejoice in the ideal of the Church as he 
pictures her as Christ’s ‘‘ very own, standing before 
Him in all her glory, with never a spot or wrinkle 
or any such flaw, but consecrated and unblemished ”’ . 
(Eph. v. 27—Moffatt). 

Another writer in the New Testament, after re- 
counting the wonderful enterprise and endurance 
of the men of faith in times past, bids the Christians 
think of the departed saints as watching their present — 
endeavours to be worthy disciples of the Crucified : 
“Therefore let us also, seeing we are compassed 


* Professor Royce, op. cit., vol. ii. p. 83. 
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about with so great a cloud of witnesses, lay aside 
every weight and the sin which doth so easily beset. 
us, and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus” (Heb. xii. 1, 2). But 
are our fellow-members in Christ who have died only 
looking on at us and not also working with us for 
the Kingdom of God? ‘Surely the rest of the saints 
is but the preparation for more labour. 

In two distinguishable ways then the Church -is 
ethically important: first, it makes each person’s 
moral action more efficient by relating it to the moral 
action of others; secondly, it stimulates and sustains 
the moral nature so as to render it capable of a nobility 
otherwise beyond its reach. But does not faith in 
Christ do this? Are not the dread of His rebuke 
and the hope that He will say, ‘“‘ Well done!’ keener 
stimuli than the approval and disapproval of our 
fellow Christians? For we have already remarked 
that hero-worship reaches its maximum in the devotion 
of the disciple to the Son of Man. Ideally, that is 
so. But we do not see Jesus yet. Sometimes we 
are in doubt as to what He would have done and have 
us do in the altered conditions of the modern world. 
But we do see and converse with our fellow Christians 
in the body, responding to their ideas and being moved 
by their appeal. It was part of Christ’s purpose to 
make men mutually responsible and dependent in 
doing real things—in saving souls and constructing 
the Kingdom of God. By intercourse with one 
another in loyalty and devotion with the aid of the 
senses, human souls are developing the capacity 
to hold supra-sensible converse in loyalty and 
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devotion with their Human and Divine Saviour 
and leader. 


* bd * * * 


The Christians of the first generation co-operated 
among themselves, primarily in the service of the 
Gospel—revealing to mankind the love of God and 
teaching them to worship and live accordingly. They 
also co-operated in delivering their fellow-creatures 
from disease and poverty and other ills. However, 
the succeeding generations of Christians did not 
greatly extend such co-operation in Christ’s name. 
But after centuries of virtual stagnation the time is 
ripe for vast expansions of the principle of Christian 
co-operation, until it covers and sanctifies all the 
essential human activities. . 

To St. Paul’s classes of ministers—apostles, pro- 
phets, evangelists, pastors, teachers (Eph. iv. 11)— 
we must add doctors, nurses, welfare-workers, and 
the like ; also members of Parliament, civil servants, 
manufacturers, men of business ; also men of science, 
poets, historians, writers of fiction; also farmers, 
artizans, sailors, labourers; and not least, mothers 
and fathers; in fact, workers in all the legitimate 
professions and trades and occupations of mankind 
—‘“‘for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of 
ministering, unto the building up of the body of 
Christ’? (Eph. iv. 12). For may not all these be 
fellow-workers with God, engaged in making the 
Kingdom of God and developing the Divine Humanity 
of which Jesus is the Head ? 

Yet, in the words of Josiah Royce, even ‘‘ non- 
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Christian thinking and non-Christian religion have 
conceived an ideal community as inclusive as man- 
kind, or as inclusive as the whole realm of beings 
with minds, however vast that realm may be.’ ! 
The names of Comte and Mazzini occur to us in this 
connection, though the latter was more non-ecclesias- 
tical than non-Christian. Physical science, by pro- 
moting intercourse between the inhabitants of the 
most widely separate regions of the globe, seems to 
be preparing the ground for a world group-mind. 
The association of men from all the great nations, 
whether in the pursuit of knowledge, or in deliberations 
to preserve peace, or with the object of checking 
disease, or in regularizing and adjusting commercial 
and industrial affairs, cannot fail to engender a fellow- 
feeling among members of different races. For indeed 
they are all alike in being involved in the tragedy 
and the wonder of human existence; they are all 
short-lived creatures who yet in thought and aspira- 
tion reach out towards the Infinite and Eternal. 
Need we then deem it incredible that in the not very 
distant future the peoples of the earth may join in 
providing favourable conditions for the evolution of 
the whole human race? Professor McDougall pro- 
phesies as much: ‘Thus the group spirit, rising 
above the level of a narrow patriotism that regards 
with hostility all its rivals, recognizing that only 
through the further development of the collective 
life of nations can man rise to higher levels than he 
has yet known, becomes the supreme agent in human 
progress.”’ 2 


t Professor Royce, op, cit., vol. ii. p. 11. 
a The Group Mind, p. 301. 
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But will this world-wide association be Christian ? 
It is likely that the first tentative council of all the 
nations will not call itself that. It will perhaps boast 
of including within itself different faiths and even 
divergent moral codes. But it will prepare the ground 
for sympathetic understanding on moral subjects, 
and therefore in time also on religious subjects, and, 
we may hope, for a common reverence for Jesus 
Christ as the supreme moral and religious Teacher 
of the human race. Out of this would naturally 
spring endeavours to promote in conjunction the moral 
and religious ideals which He set forth. In other 
words, there would be the beginnings of a universal 
Church. 7 

The ideal of the Holy Catholic Church envisaged 
by various religious corporations and the ideal of the 
fraternity of mankind represented by the League 
of Nations—the former working, as it were, down- 
wards from the religious through the moral into the 
secular affairs of men, and the other spreading upwards 
from adjustments of the interests of different nations, 
‘into various co-operative schemes for human welfare, 
utilizing and developing the existing moral instincts 
and ideas—seem destined to ultimate coalescence. 
And in various departments of human affairs the 
process of association will continue; for it is natural 
to men, and many conditions favour its acceleration. 
This progressive association must be regarded as of 
immense value and significance, inasmuch as only 
a unified humanity can adequately reflect God’s mind 
and perform its appointed function in the whole 
cosmic purpose. Again, in the words of Josiah 
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Royce, ‘If that ideal of one beloved and united 
community of all mankind ... has a basis... in 
whatever is largest and most lasting in the Universe, 
then indeed the doctrine of the community will prove 
to be a doctrine about the being and nature and 
manifestation of God.’! And, in the words of the 
Apostle Paul, “‘ Christ is the head, and under Him, 
as the entire body is welded together and compacted 
by every joint with which it is supplied, the due 
activity of each part enables the Body to grow and 
build up itself in love’ (Eph. iv. 15, 16—Moffatt). 


t The Problem of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 11. 


CHAPTER XIV 


PHILOSOPHICAL ETHICS IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE GOSPEL ETHICS 


~J. KANTIANISM 


ETHICAL systems have been well classified under three 
headings: those in which the standard is law, those 
in which the standard is happiness, those in which 
the standard is perfection. According to the first, 
right conduct is that which conforms to the primary 
laws of right and wrong. According to the second, 
right conduct is that which conduces or is intended to 
conduce to happiness. According to the third, right 
conduct is that which forwards the evolution of souls 
in or towards their perfect nature. 

Ethical systems based on the conception of self- 
existent laws, or laws rooted in the Divine Being, 
are, for the most part, equivalent to what is called 
“intuitionism ’’ or “intuitionalism,” which Professor 
Mackenzie explains thus: “ Intuitionism may be 
described generally as the theory that actions are 
right or wrong according to their own intrinsic nature, 
and not in virtue of any ends outside themselves 
which they tend to realize. Thus, truth-speaking 
would be regarded as a duty, not because it is essential 


: By Professor Mackenzie, in A Manual of Ethics. 
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for social well-being, or for any other extrinsic reason, 
but because it is right in its own nature.” “In the 
narrower sense of the term, intuitionism is under- 
stood to mean the doctrine which refers the judg- 
ment upon actions to the tribunal of conscience, 
understood as a faculty which admits of no question 
or appeal.’’ ? 

We may take Kant’s ethical theory as typically 
onein which “‘actions are right or wrong according to 
their own intrinsic nature.’’ He is also an intuitionist 
in the sense that he believes in an innate faculty in 
man for the perception of moral truths, which are 
self-evident like the axioms of geometry.2 To him 
the moral law is independent and supreme over all 
other considerations and the sole determinant of 
right and wrong. This may be indicated by a few 
quotations from the metaphysic of Morals: ‘‘ Nothing 
can possibly be conceived in the world, or even out of it, 
which can be called good without qualification, except 
a Good Will.’’3 ‘‘A good will is good, not because 
of what it performs or effects, not by its aptness for 
the attainment of some proposed end, but simply 
by virtue of the volition ; that is, it is good in itself.’”4 
‘Our existence has a different and far nobler end, 
for which, and not for happiness, reason is properly 
intended, and which must, therefore, be regarded 


t Professor Mackenzie, op. cit., pp. 183, 184. 

2 Kant is classified as a “ perceptual intuitionalist ’’ ‘ during 
his middle years,’’ and as an “ emotional or esthetic intuitionalist 
in his later years,” by the writer on “ Intuitionalism”’ in The 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

3 Kant’s Theory of Ethics, translated by T. K. Abbott, p. 9 

4 Ibid., pi 10. 
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as the supreme condition to which the private ends 
of man must, for the most part, be postponed.” 2 

Yet when Kant comes to analyse our certainty of 
the value of the good will, he seems to regard it as 
somehow derived from the necessity of maintaining 
the existence and well-being of human society. So 
in the matter of truth-speaking and observance of 
promises he argues: ‘‘I presently become aware 
that while I can will the lie, I can by no means will 
that lying should be a universal law. For with such 
a law there would be no promises at all.’’2 So the 
principle of all the moral laws is this: ‘‘ Act only on 
that maxim whereby thou canst at the same time 
will that it should become a universal law.’”’3 Again: 
“ Act as if the maxim of thy action were to become 
by thy will a Universal Law of Nature.’4 He 
deduces, or attempts to deduce, from this the wrong- 
ness of suicide, of borrowing money on a false assur- 
ance of ability to repay, of neglecting to apply useful 
talents, of refusal to help others in distress. With 
regard to this last: ‘“‘A will which resolved this 
would contradict itself, inasmuch as many cases 
might occur in which one would have need of the love 
and sympathy of others, and in which, by such a law 
of nature, sprung from his own will, he would deprive 
himself of all hope of the aid he desires.”’5 Kant 
here approaches the thought embodied in the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus. 

Kant’s desertion of the pure intuitionist doctrine, 
that acts of will are self-evidently good or bad in 


« Kant’s Theory of Ethics, p. 12. a [bid., p. 19. 
3 Ibid., p. 38. 4 Ibid., p. 39. 5 Ibid., p. 41. 
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themselves, is still more apparent when he suggests 
that the true validity of the moral laws is derived 
from the absolute value of the life of souls, especially 
of their life in fellowship. ‘“‘Now I say: man and 
generally any rational being exists as an end in him- 
self, not merely as a means to be arbitrarily used 
by this or that will, but in all his actions, whether 
they concern himself or other rational beings, must 
be always regarded at the same time as an end.’’! 
“ The practical imperative will be as follows: so act 
as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person 
or in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, 
never aS means only.” 2 ‘All rational beings come 
under the law that each of them must treat itself 
and all others never merely as means, but in every 
case at the same time as ends in themselves. Hence 
results a systematic union of rational beings by 
common objective laws, i.e. a kingdom which may 
be called a kingdom of ends, since what these laws 
have in view is just the relation of these beings to 
one another as ends and means. It is certainly 
only an ideal.” 3 

In the Gritique of Practical Reason, Kant departs 
yet another step from the severe moralism displayed 
in his earlier book. For he acknowledges happiness 
to be an essential element in the good life of the souls 
for whose sakes the moral law exists. ‘It has been 
shown in the Analytic that virtue (or worthiness to be 
happy) is the supreme condition of all that canappear _ 
to us desirable, and consequently of all our pursuit 


t Kant’s Theory of Ethics, p. 46. 
2 [bid., p. 47. 3 Ibid., p. 52. 
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of happiness, and is therefore the supreme good. 
But it does not follow that it is the whole and perfect 
good as the object of the desires of- rational finite 
beings; for this requires happiness also, and that 
not merely in the partial eyes of the person who makes 
himself an end, but even in the judgment of an im- 
partial reason, which regards persons in general as 
ends in themselves.’’! He goes on to explain that 
happiness is not good under all circumstances, but 
when it is conjoined to virtue in due proportion. 
“Inasmuch as virtue and happiness together con- 
stitute the possession of the summum bonum in a 
person, and the distribution of happiness in exact 
proportion to morality (which is the worth of the 
person and his worthiness to be happy) constitutes 
the swmmum bonum of a possible world; hence this 
summum bonum expresses the whole, the perfect 
good, in which, however, virtue as the condition is 
always the supreme good, since it has no condition 
above it; whereas happiness, while it is pleasant to 
the possessor of it, is not of itself absolutely and in 
all respects good, but always presupposes morally 
right behaviour as its condition.” Kant claims 
that this ethical theory, which includes what is valu- 
able in both Stoicism and Epicureanism, is in accord 
with Christianity. ‘‘The doctrine of Christianity, 
even if we do not yet consider it as a religious doctrine, 
gives, touching this point, a conception of the summum 
bonum (the Kingdom of God), which alone satisfies 
the strictest demand of practical reason.”’ 3 ‘‘ Holiness 


« Kant’s Theory of Ethics, p. 206. 
+ Ibid. 3 Ibid., p. 224. 
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of life is prescribed as a rule even in this life, while 
the welfare proportioned to it, namely, bliss, is re- 
presented as attainable only in eternity.” 

There are certainly affinities in Kant’s ethics with 
the Gospel ethics. That the good will is a primary 
condition of the best kind of life ; that moral principles 
are innate in human nature, so that even unspiritual 
men have some perception of them ; that right must 
be done in scorn of consequence; that souls are of 
value in themselves and therefore must be treated 
as ends; that goodness and happiness are to be 
combined, through God, in a life to come—these 
fundamental doctrines of Kant’s were also enounced 
or clearly implied by Jesus Christ. But the formalism, 
the rigorism, the negative view of virtue that pervade 
much of Kant’s ethical writings, make them seem 
poor indeed beside the Sermon on the Mount and 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. The arid precept 
always to act as if laying down universal laws would 
be a very perilous guide to conduct; it might be 
used to justify the elimination of the weak in the 
interests of racial improvement. Kant moved, as 
he thought and wrote, towards humane and spiritual 
notions in ethics, but he never gave adequate place 
to mercy or forgiveness or charity or self-sacrifice. 


t Kant’s Theory of Ethics, p. 226. 


CHAPTER XV 
II. UTILITARIANISM 


OPppoSED to the foregoing is the ethical theory in which 
conduct is defined as right or wrong in accordance 
with its consequences or its intended consequences. 
The moral ‘‘ ought’ is treated as analogous to the 
“ought” of any practical science or technical art— 
for instance, that wood ought to be seasoned before 
being used in the construction of houses, that 
’ fruit-trees ought to be pruned every year. Just as 
these processes are deemed obligatory as conducive 
to their desirable effects—viz. convenient houses, 
abundance of fruit—so are honesty and truth-speaking 
to be deemed obligatory as conducive to their desir- 
able effects—viz. security of property, harmonious 
co-operation of man with man. The word “ good” 
has therefore two different meanings: ‘‘ valuable 
in itself,’ and ‘“‘ what tends to cause what is valuable 
in itself.’’ Morality is good in the second and derivative 
sense. 

Now the only absolute good, according to what is 
usually known as “ utilitarianism,” though it is not 
essentially implied in the name, is happiness. Per 
contra, the only absolute evil is unhappiness. And 


happiness, in ultimate analysis, consists of pleasure 
222 
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or succession of pleasures—pleasures of all sorts, 
those of the satisfaction of the appetites, those of 
friendship and affection, intellectual and sesthetic 
enjoyments, the spiritual bliss of religious ecstasy, 
Unhappiness consists of pain or succession of pains. 
Thus utilitarianism is ethical hedonism, that is, the 
doctrine that the intrinsically good (sometimes called 
the summum bonum, though this term more strictly 
signifies the chief good), is pleasure. Consequently 
any thing or state or experience is desirable only 
because of the pleasure which it conveys or causes 
and the pain which it abolishes or prevents. How- 
ever, since we may enjoy the activities which we 
perform for the sake of their results, virtue may be or 
become good in both senses, both as productive of 
good and as good in itself, i.e. pleasant. What is 
meant by saying that an act is right, is that it causes 
a surplus of pleasure over pain, or, perhaps rather, 
that it is the act which of all acts possible under 
the circumstances causes the greatest surplus of 
pleasure over pain, or the least surplus of pain 
over pleasure. Wrong means productive of more pain 
_ than pleasure, or else, productive of a lesser surplus 
of pleasure over pain or a greater surplus of pain 
over pleasure than is attainable by some alternative 
act. The usage of these words by utilitarians 
necessarily varies according to the point of view, but 
the general intention is fairly clear and constant. 

In order to know what acts are right and what 
are wrong, both in general and on particular occasions, 
it would seem necessary to estimate the amounts of 
pleasure and of pain likely to ensue upon each, and to 
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compare the totals. As Leslie Stephen wrote: ‘We © 
have to interpret all the facts in terms of pain or 
pleasure, and we shall have the materials for what 
has since been called a ‘ felicific calculus.’’’* We 
will now see how John Stuart Mill expresses utilitarian 
ethics: ‘‘ The creed which accepts as the foundation 
of morals, Utility, or the Greatest-Happiness Prin- 
ciple, holds that actions are right in proportion as 
they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend 
to produce the reverse of happiness. By happiness 
is intended pleasure, and the absence of pain; by 
unhappiness, pain, and the privation of pleasure.’’ 2 
Mill tempered the hedonistic doctrine of his pre- 
decessors by a sympathetic observation of human 
nature, by a fine moral sense, and by a spiritual 
idealism. ‘‘ Those only are happy,’ he writes in his 
Autobiography, “‘who have their minds fixed on 
some object other than their own happiness; on the 
happiness of others, on the improvement of mankind, 
even on some art or pursuit, followed not as a means, 
but as itself an ideal end.” He criticized Bentham 
for not discerning the capacity in man of pursuing 
spiritual perfection as an end and for not recognizing 
the existence of conscience. He declared that there 
are qualitative differences in pleasures, so that “‘it 
is better to be a human being dissatisfied than a pig 
satisfied.”” And most emphatically he asserted that 
it is universal happiness at which we have to aim, 
therefrom deducing the obligation to heroic self- 
sacrifice: ‘‘ All honour to those who can abnegate 


1 The English Utilitarians, vol. i. p. 250. 
4 Utilitarianism, chap. ii. 
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for themselves the personal enjoyment of life, when 
by such renunciation they contribute worthily to in- 
crease the amount of happiness in the world; but 
he who does it, or professes to do it, for any other 
purpose, is no more deserving of admiration than 
the ascetic mounted on his pillar.” ‘' The utilitarian 
morality does recognize in human beings the power 
of sacrificing their own greatest good for the good 
of others.’’ Because of the unselfishness logically 
implied in this ethical theory he maintained its iden- 
tity with that embodied in the Gospel: ‘‘ As between 
his own happiness and that of others, utilitarianism 
requires him to be as strictly impartial as a disinter- 
ested and benevolent spectator. In the Golden 
Rule of Jesus of Nazareth we read the complete 
spirit of the ethics of utility. To do as one would 
be done by, and to love one’s neighbour as oneself, 
constitute the ideal perfection of utilitarian morality.” 1 

Henry Sidgwick gave a calmer and more reasoned 
presentation of hedonistic utilitarianism. He would 
not have Mill’s theory, or implication, that pleasures 
differ qualitatively in such a way that there could be 
no common measure between them. And he strenu- 
ously combated the doctrine held by some utilitarians, 
that a man could desire only his own pleasure. Es- 
pecially striking is his attempt to explain the dislike 
of common sense ‘‘ to admit happiness (when explained 
to mean a sum of pleasures) to be the sole ultimate 

t Utilitarianism, passim. So also Constance Jones, in the article on 
Henry Sidgwick, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics: ‘‘ The 
fundamental principle [of benevolence] is in essence no other than 
the Golden Rule of the Gospels. We have here the coalescence 
of intuitional hedonism with Christian ethics.” 
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end and standard of right conduct.’’ These are the 
reasons he gives: (1) ‘‘The term pleasure... in 
ordinary usage suggests too prominently the coarser 
and commoner kinds” of desirable feelings. 
(2) ‘‘ Many important pleasures can only be felt on 
condition of our experiencing desires for other things 
than pleasure. Thus the very acceptance of pleasure 
as the ultimate end of conduct involves the practical 
rule that it is not always to be made the conscious 
end.” (3) ‘‘ Reason shows me that if my happiness 
is desirable and a good, the equal happiness of any 
other person must be equally desirable. Now when 
happiness is spoken of as the sole ultimate good of 
man, the idea most commonly suggested is that each 
individual is to seek his own happiness at the expense 
(if necessary), or at any rate to the neglect, of that 
of others: and this offends both our sympathetic 
and our rational regard for others’ happiness.”’ 
“Universal happiness, desirable consciousness or 
feeling for the innumerable multitude of sentient 
beings, present and to come, seems an end that satisfies 
our imagination by its vastness, and sustains our 
resolution by its comparative security.” (4) ‘‘ Lastly, 
from the universal point of view no less than from 
that of the individual, it seems true that happiness 
is likely to be better attained if the extent to which 
we set ourselves consciously to aim at it be carefully 
restricted. . The pursuit of the ideal objects . 
virtue, truth, freedom, beauty, etc., for their own 
sakes, is indirectly and secondarily, though not 
primarily and absolutely, rational.” : 
t Methods of Ethics, pp. 402 and fol, 
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The utilitarian’s preference of pleasure to virtue. 
as constituting absolute value is by no means absurd. 
For we might naturally and reasonably desire either 
for ourselves or for others the prolongation of a 
pleasure. But it would be deemed almost wicked or 
insane to wish for the indefinite extension of an act 
or series of acts of self-sacrifice, e.g. the painful death 
of a martyr, or the endurance of pangs of hunger 
by parents to give their children food. On the other 
hand, it seems that pleasure and pain affect people 
differently according to their different characters 
and dispositions. Refinement may actually render 
sensual pleasure distasteful. By stoical resolution 
we learn to resent pain less. Ifit were not so, painful 
illnesses would more often cause mental derangement. 
The records of asceticism show the possibility of an 
actual inversion of the normal attitude to pleasure 
and pain, as in this instance: ‘‘ Of the founder of 
the Sacred Heart order, for example, we read that 
her love of pain and suffering was insatiable... . 
She said that... to live a single day without 
suffering would be intolerable.’’! All this suggests 
that value is not to be measured by so much feeling 
or content of consciousness of any sort, irrespectively 
of the conscious subject, but that the attitude of the 
subject of the experience is a factor in the value or 
the reverse of the experience. Itis, no doubt, arguable 
that the highest spiritual life, such as we hope to share 
with God, is intrinsically good only because of its 
feeling element. But can we so abstract and define ? 
Mystical states indicate rather the coalescence and 

1 William James, op. cit., p. 310. 
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unity of those elements of consciousness which on 
a lower level are distinct. 

Secondly, is it not absurd to speak of a “ felicific 
calculus,”’ seeing that the effects of our actions go 
on, if not forever, at any rate into a vast and un- 
foreseeable future ? The prospect of mankind 
continuing to exist and to evolve for a period equal 
to their past stultifies any proposal to estimate the 
total pleasure or pain resulting from anything that 
we may do. But what if we hold that individuals 
have an infinite existence and may attain to a spiritual 
and everlasting life in union with God? What 
pretence then can we make of summing up the con- 
sequences of different kinds of conduct ? 

But let us suppose that the effects of our actions 
in pleasure and pain are susceptible of a rough estimate, 
being likely, for the most part, to occur and to be 
over within a measurable period. Granted for the 
sake of argument that their more remote sequel 
are hedonistically negligible, becoming after some 
months or years as imperceptible as, let us say, the 
infinitesimal ripplings in a lake due to a stone dropped 
in yesterday—we are at once confronted with the 
question: When the pleasure has come and gone, 
what will then be the good of it ? Will our condition, 
or the condition of mankind, be any better than if 
it had not been experienced? Since we shall be no 
better off than if we had not had it, we shall not then 
be able logically to commend as right the act which 
caused it. Nor shall we be able to condemn as wrong 
an act which caused pain which is over. But how 
can what is right or wrong now, cease to be so after 
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a while? This is a real and practical difficulty. 
For if when I am moved to make some great sacrifice 
or to endure great suffering for the sake of the welfare 
of others, some one convinces me that the happiness 
which I am about to purchase for them with my loss 
and pain will in a hundred years all be over, so that 
they will then be in no wise advantaged by my noble 
deed, will not my heroic resolution falter? In other 
words, it is not possible to regard anything transient 
or temporal as the summum bonum and the sufficient 
object of all action. 

The concept of time is perplexing enough for is 
human intellect, as when it tries to deal with the 
question, in what sense, if in any, past events are 
real. I would not go so far as to assert that bygone 
experiences have no abiding value, or the opposite, 
for the personality. Somehow what we have been 
helps to constitute what we are, and what we shall 
be. It may be good to have been happy, bad to have 
been miserable. In any case happiness is beneficial 
as favouring harmonious development, and misery 
is detrimental from its disintegrating tendency ; 
though, on the other hand, occasional suffering and 
adversity have their uses in purifying and strength- 
ening character. But the benefit of happiness, and 
the harm of misery, for the development of personality 
are immensely increased through moral or immoral 
causation. Examples should make this evident. We 
think it sad if a child is crippled by some mischance ; 
but it is unspeakably more awful if the injury has 
come through the carelessness or cruelty of the father 
or mother. It seems a blot on the face of Creation. 
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Conversely, the happiness of a home won by the 
self-denying efforts of the parents seems more sacred 
and beautiful than if it had come about through 
prosperous circumstances which they had not laboured 
to produce. Far more precious than mere happiness, - 
is happiness achieved by kindness and self-sacrifice. 
This is implied in Our Lord’s teaching. He tells 
us to be compassionate and merciful and generous. 
But He thinks of mercy as having another and more 
lasting consequence than the substitution of temporary 
welfare for distress in its recipients. In the words 
of Shakespeare: ‘“‘ It blesses him who gives and him 
who takes.’’ Kindness calls forth gratitude, and 
gratitude expresses itself in reciprocated generosity, 
and so the bond of neighbourhood and friendship 
grows. ‘‘ Give,” said Christ, ‘‘ and it shall be given 
unto you: good measure, pressed down, shaken 
together, running over, shall men give into your 
bosom.” | 
To Christ the importance of right and wrong, virtue 
and vice, and indeed of everything in this life and 
age, is relative to a superior kind of life in an age to 
come. Health and sickness, happiness and misery, 
success and failure, are all to be estimated by their 
influence for good or evil in the life and death that 
lie beyond. Nor do I believe that He despised intel- 
ligence and beauty—in fact, He commended them ; 
but He thought of them as vouchsafed in purest 
form to those who “seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness.”” The moral will functioning 
with a view to the new Divine order of things is to 
be supreme in human affairs. So when we feed the 
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hungry, clothe the naked, cheer the miserable, heal 
and tend the sick, we do more than relieve misery 
and produce happiness, more even than provide the 
conditions for renewed health and activity; we en- 
courage both in ourselves and in those we succour 
the growth of love, and love is the principle of eternal 
life and the very being of God. It is as tending to 
fit or to unfit souls for eternal life by promoting 
either love, or else hatred and the lack of love, that 
actions are to be judged right or wrong, good or bad. 

Utilitarianism well emphasizes the command to 
love others as we love ourselves. So far it is true 
to the Spirit of Jesus. But it overlooks the ultimate 
aim and fulfilment of love, which is to live as children 
of God in eternal life. Utilitarianism expresses the 
altruism of the ethics of Jesus; it is oblivious to the 
idealism. 


CHAPTER XVi 
III. ETHICAL IDEALISM 


‘‘ THE fundamental nature of the moral life, on this 
view of reality, is that it is the expression, in the case 
of man, of the supreme principle of the whole, and an 
integral indispensable moment in the realization of 
that principle. ... Wherever we find the moral 
life regarded as working and leading in man’s life 
towards the spiritual principle unifying all reality, 
or wherever the source and ground of the moral life 
are derived from such a principle, there we have an 
ethical idealism. The moral end, on this view, is 
one expression of the supreme end, not a means to 
that supreme end, but a literal manifestation of it, 
one way in which the supreme spiritual principle is 
conscious of itself, or conscious of its own end.”’ ! 

We may take T. H. Green as a typical ethical 
idealist. He conceived of the Spirit of the Universe 
as expressing Himself in finite individuals, such as 
human beings, upon whom He lays the task of 
developing in accordance with the, ideal which is 
eternally realized in Him. They have an innate 
capacity for and tendency to so doing, thereby satis- 
fying and realizing themselves. Some form of social 


t Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, article ‘‘ Ethical Idealism,” 
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relationship is necessary for the due fulfilment of this 
purpose. Green thus states his idea of the summum 
_bonum and ethical end : 

“It is ultimately or in principle an idea of satis- 
faction for a self that abides and contemplates itself 
as abiding, but which can only so contemplate itself 
in identification with some sort of society.” 

And again : “‘ Our theory has been that the develop- 
ment of morality is founded on the action in man of 
an idea of true or absolute good, consisting in the 
full realization of the capabilities of the human soul. | 
. . . The good has come to be conceived with in- 
creasing clearness, not as anything which one man 
or set of men can gain or enjoy to the exclusion of 
others, but as a spiritual activity in which all may 
partake, and in which all must partake, if it is to 
amount to a full realization of the faculties of the 
human soul.’’ 2 

“In our view the virtuous character is good, not 
as a means to a summum bonum other than itself, 
but as in principle identical with the summum bonum.”’ 3 

“The thought of the intrinsically desirable life, 
then, is the thought of something else than pleasure, 
but the thought of what? The thought, we answer, 
of the full realization of the capacities of the human 
soul, of the fulfilment of man’s vocation, as of that 
in which alone he can satisfy himself—a thought of 
which the content is never final and complete, which 
is always by its creative energy further determining 
its own content.” 4 


: Prolegomena to Ethics, § 232. 2 Ibid., § 286. 
3 [bid., § 294. 4 Ibid., § 371. 
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“ That realization of the powers of the human spirit, - 
which we deem the true end, is not to be thought of — 
as something in a remote distance, towards which — 
we may take steps now, but in which there is no present 
participation. It is continuously going on, though 
in varying and progressive degrees of completeness ; 
and the individual’s sacrifice of an inclination, harmless 
or even in its way laudable, for the sake of a higher 
good, is itself already in some measure an attainment 
of the higher good.” ! 

Similarly Professor Muirhead: ‘‘ The end is an 
ideal form of life. As all voluntary action has some 
form of good for its aim, and all consciously conceived 
good may be described as realization of self in one 
form or another, the highest good is that of the self 
conceived of as a whole, however that in turn may 
have to be defined.” 2 

“Tt is only as part of my own, as in some way 
included in the fulfilment of my ideal of what life 
should be, that I can desire my _ neighbour’s 
good,” 3 

Similarly F. H. Bradley: ‘‘ Nothing is desired 
except that which is identified with ourselves.’’ 4 

Idealist ethics, more than utilitarian, imply progress 
and betterment, and so may claim with more justifi- 
cation to be the philosophical expression of the hope 
of mankind voiced in poetry, as by Tennyson: ‘I 
know that through the ages an increasing purpose 
runs’; by Robert Browning: ‘‘ Man partly is and 


* Prolegomena to Ethics, § 376. 

* The Elements of Ethics, 3rd ed., p. 167. 
3 Ibid., p. 170. 

4 Ethical Studies, p. 62. 
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wholly hopes to be”; by Matthew Arnold: ‘On 
to the bound of the waste ; on to the city of God.” 

When the moral principle in man is said to spring 
from and be akin to “ the spiritual principle unifying 
reality,” this is in harmony with the aspiration in the 
Lord’s Prayer: ‘‘ Thy will be done in earth as it is” 
in heaven.” We also find emphasized in these ethics 
the mutual dependence and intimate relationship 
of souls, reminding us of St. Paul’s doctrine of 
membership, and of the ideal unity of believers for 
which Christ prays in the high-priestly prayer in St. 
John’s Gospel: ‘‘ that they may all be one; . . . that 
they may be perfected into one ”’ (xvii. 21, 23). 

But in another respect the ethical idealists are 
inferior to the more enlightened utilitarians, in their 
blindness to the duty of helping others, even apart 
from social relationship, which was taught by Jesus 
when He said, ‘‘ Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you.” They have shown a curious in- 
capacity to understand the moral obligation to help 
any who need helping, whether friends or enemies 
or strangers. They appear not to have grasped 
what was clear even to Bentham, that ‘‘ each is to 
count for one, and no one for more than one.”’ ? 

But even on the assumption that each can only 
will another’s good by somehow identifying him or 
it with himself, why should this psychological theory 
give the name to the ethical principle? Why 
“satisfaction for a self,’’ however much it “ con- 
templates itself in identification with a society”? 
Why, “‘ the full realization of the capabilities of the 

: Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, article on“ Utilitarianism.” 
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human soul,” or “‘ of. the powers of the human spirit"? | 
Instead of ‘‘self-satisfaction’’ and “ self-realization,” 
it would have been better to say ‘‘ the satisfaction — 


of the aspirations of mankind,” ‘‘ the realization of 


the ideal of humanity.” A man does not always — 


realize or satisfy himself very adequately either when 
he helps someone in need or when he devotes himself 
toa scheme of socialimprovement. Weare frequently 
constrained to neglect certain sides of our nature— 
physical, intellectual, artistic—in order to perform 
with greater efficiency tasks of moral obligation.? 
Ultimately, in another life, the loss will, we hope, 
be more than made up to us: yet such far-off com- 
pensation should not be our motive, but rather the 
good which we are about to do. Ethical idealism, 
as it has been commonly expounded, gives the im- 
pression of being egocentric, not only in its beginnings, 
but in its finality also. 

But it also suffers from vagueness. How are we 
to set about realizing either our own selves, or other 
selves? What is the power that will stimulate and 
educate and co-ordinate the manifold faculties and 
abilities of human nature? To Jesus the answer 
was clear and definite. Love, He taught, operates 
throughout, rousing souls out of their moral torpor, 
healing them of their moral diseases, fostering their 
moral development, causing them to co-operate morally 
in the Divine purposes, and as the dominant factor 
in the expanding being of the children of God, 
fulfilling itself in ‘‘ the age to come.” 

Finally, do the phrases of this philosophy stimulate 

* Vide Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evil, vol. ii. pp. 63, 64. 
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the imagination as with glimpses into a far-stretching 
future of expanding and heightening life? As, for 
instance, this of the First Epistle of John, ‘‘ Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.’’ Would not the word 
“evolution ’’ be preferable to ‘‘ realization,” as less 
suggestive of a goal almost within sight? In any 
case, this ethical theory requires a more definite 
and confident assertion, than some at least of its 
champions have ventured to make, of an immortality 
in which we can become all that we at heart desire 
tobe. Indeed, ethicalidealism needs both the Christian 
doctrine of love and the Christian doctrine of eternal 
life, if it is to satisfy completely the questioning and 
striving spirit of humanity. 

But it is by no means the final word in ethics. 
Mr. G. E. Moore has set forth a utilitarianism which 
is not, or not mainly, hedonistic. He connects right 
with good as means to end, thus: “ The assertion, 
‘I am morally bound to perform this action’ is 
identical with the assertion, ‘ This action will produce 
the greatest amount of good in the Universe.’’”’! 
He holds that the good consists of a variety of states 
of consciousness, and that a complex whole of mental 
elements may exceed in value the sum of the parts ; 
for instance, that a pleasurable contemplation of 
beauty has a greater value than the pleasure and the 
sight of the beauty inisolation. He believes in a richly 
manifold life as the ideal, which he outlines some- 
what vaguely as follows: “‘ By far the most valuable 
things which we know or can imagine are certain 

1 Principia Ethica, p. 147. 
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states of consciousness which may be roughly described — 
as the pleasures of human intercourse and the enjoy-— 
ment of beautiful objects.” ? ; 

Dean Rashdall criticizes Mr. Moore for not ascribing — 
sufficient importance to the good will in his category 
of values or delineation of the swmmum bonum.2 
He presents his own view in these words: “‘ The 
“human soul is a trinity. Consciousness includes 
three elements or aspects or distinguishable activities 
—thought, feeling, and volition or (to use a more 
general term) conation, each of which is unintelligible 
in entire abstraction or separation from the rest. 
There is a good state and a bad state of intellect, 
of feeling, and of will. The good consists in a certain 
state of all three of them.” 3 

All this we may acknowledge to be well and truly 
said, but it needs to be expanded in relation to man’s 
hope of immortality, in which alone the summum 
bonum can be fully attained. It seems that no ethical 
system has been thought out that at all adequately 
corresponds to the Christian Gospel. We have yet 
to look to ethical philosophy to interpret and synthesize 
human aims in the wider and richer world into which 
science has brought us, by means of the moral 
principles and the transcendental visions which Jesus 
gave and still gives to the race of men. 


t Principia Ethica, p. 188. 
4 Rashdall, op. cit., vol. i. p. 79. 
3 Ibid., vol. i. p. 75. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE GENERAL APPLICATION 


THE development that Christian ethics must undergo 
so as to be adequate to the changing conditions of 
human existence is well described by Dean Rashdall. 
He says that in the teaching of Christ ‘‘ we do dis- 
cover a supreme and final principle which we do not 
expect to be transcended—the rule of universal love, 
which (expressed in cold philosophical terms) implies 
that human duty consists in the promotion of the 
true good for all mankind, the good of one being 
‘considered as of equal intrinsic value with the like 
good of every other. Why is this principle insufficient 
for the guidance of life without any further expansion ? 
For two reasons: in the first place we want to know 
the means by which human good is to be promoted ; 
and in the second place we must know what in detail 
constitutes this ‘good’ which we are to promote for 
all mankind. It is obvious from the nature of the 
case that there can be no finality in either of these 
directions. The discovery of any fresh means of 
promoting human good not only adds new rules of 
life to the ethical code ; it actually cancels old rules.” ! 


t Conscience and Christ, p. 197. 
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What main differences do we notice in the condition 
of the modern world, from that of the world of the 
first century, which demand extensions or alterations 
of moral obligation ? 

(x) Over a large area of the world Christianity is 
now accepted. The peoples of occidental civilization 
profess Christianity in so far as they profess any 
religion. Where the doctrines of the Churches are 
rejected or questioned, we may still find a general 
reverence for Jesus Christ as the Supreme Moral 
Teacher. We may, too, hope that we are living in 
stabler circumstances than were the Jews a few 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem, or the 
Romans three or four centuries before the barbarian 
invasions. 

(2) Physical science is linking up the inhabitants of 
the globe into ever closer and wider relationship by 
means of rapid transit and communication. Distance 
no longer isolates as it did, and will do so less as fuller 
use is made of the control over matter won by scientific 
discovery. For good or ill, we are becoming more 
and more “‘ members one of another.” 

(3) Science has also given mankind the power of 
producing wealth greatly in excess of the utmost 
achievements of labour by hand and foot and animal- 
power and wind-mills and water-mills in previous 
ages. It has become possible to provide for more 
of the material needs of man with fewer hours of work 
a day. By means of more extensive application of 
inventions and improved organization it is probable 
that further great economies of human energy and 
time could be effected. The question then arises, 
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What use shall we make of the energy and time thus 
saved ? ! 

We may group the consequent extensions of Christian 
moral obligation and opportunity under the following | 
headings : 

(x) Active participation in the business of the com- 
munity of which we are members, and in that of 
mankind at large, with the objects of contributing 
to the general prosperity and well-being, have become 
obvious Christian duties. The choice of work for a 
livelihood, and the efficient and disinterested doing of 
it, public service of various kinds paid and unpaid, 
political and municipal activities for the common 
weal, give wide scope for the exercise of love for 
neighbour and stranger, for friend and foe, and the 
doing of the will of God. We cannot justify our 
indolent indifference to the affairs of the world by a 
repetition of the Gospel saying, ‘‘ My Kingdom is not 
of this world’”’; rather is it our task to make “‘ the 
kingdoms of the world ’’”’ become “ the kingdom of our 
Lord and His Christ ”’ (Rev. xi. 15). 

(2) We have to draw out the implications of the 


1 Writers of Utopias, even before the days of steam-power and 
electricity, believed that working-hours could be considerably 
reduced. Campanella (died 1639), in The City of the Sun, thought 
that, if labour were equitably divided, a maximum of four hours 
a day would be sufficient. 

An extreme modern estimate is the following: ‘‘ The late Mr. 
L. H. Gantt, the well-known American industrial engineer and 
efficiency expert, stated that in rg919 industrial efficiency in U.S.A. 
was about 5 per cent. of whatit mightbe. . . . With proper organi- 
zation, therefore, perhaps an average of half an hour’s work a day 
by all would supply what is now produced” (Social Freedom, 
by M. L. Rowntree, p. 123). This seems to ignore both domestic 
work and agriculture, which are lesg susceptible to the economies 
of mechanical mass-production. 
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Gospel morality with regard to family life. We 
must interpret the injunctions, not to lay up treasures 
upon earth, to have no anxiety for food and clothing, 
to forsake all and follow Christ, consistently with 
the obligation to provide efficient nurture for our 
children in a home. And not only the individual’ 
parent, but also the community must realize its re- 
sponsibilities to the young. Some redistribution of 
the national wealth so as to furnish parents with 
ampler means for the vital task of bringing up 
the next generation, seems fairly deducible from the 
principle of impartial benevolence signified by the 
maxim, ‘‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself.’”” Housing, 
education, medical service, are all fields for the appli- 
cation of Christian ethics to child life. In fact, the 
whole of society has to be organized in view of the 
continual flux and rejuvenescence of mankind through 
birth and growth and death. Our Lord said of 
children, ‘“‘ Of such is the Kingdom of God.” If, 
then, we wish to construct the Kingdom of God, 
we have always to our hand suitable material for its 
composition. If we can give children a nurture 
befitting their nature, we may hope that they will 
become not less, but more capable of membership 
in God’s society as they advance to maturity. 

(3) Are not truth and beauty among the values 
which it is a Christian’s duty to win for himself and 
others? Jesus Himself, we read, came ‘full of 
grace and reality’ or ‘‘ beauty and truth” (John i. 
14). Surely scientific knowledge and the artistic 
imagination are essential to the completeness of human 
nature. Yet from the absence of any injunction 
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with regard to them in the Gospel we may gather 
that the time was not ripe for their systematic culti- 
vation. His disciples were to do good in two chief 
ways: in relieving distress and in preaching the 
Gospel, thus winning men’s hearts and putting them 
into touch with God. But we have to do good also 
in promoting the development of personality in 
various qualities inherent init. Dean Rashdall states 
the matter clearly: ‘‘ Let us suppose that we have 
secured a community in which nobody takes more 
_ than his share of the lower goods, and in which, so 
far, nobody is wanting in love. Is all the rest of the 
time and energy of the community to be spent in 
religious contemplation or spiritual exercises? If 
not, to what is their time to be devoted if not either 
to some increase of lower pleasures or enjoyments 
above what is absolutely necessary for life and health, 
or to such higher enjoyments as science, art, literature, 
and the like? Are we not then to include these 
things in our conception of the ideal life ?’’: 

But we can be more positive and affirm that in 
the study and admiration of God’s works we are 
developing faculties which we shall find essential to 
full participation in the greater life to which He is 
leading us. As time goes on, the cry for bread will 
diminish, and the cry for knowledge will grow louder ; 
and the satisfaction of our neighbours’ mental needs 
will be as much incumbent on our charity as to feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked were in the past. 
But the most valuable experiences are rather the 
active than the passive, the productive than the 


t Conscience and Christ, p. 202. 
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receptive. It is necessary for the soul’s education 
and growth that it should do and make. And it is 
given to man that he should not only study and 
contemplate the created world, but that he should 
also participate in the creation that is ever in pro- 
gress. We are called not merely to be fellow-workers, 
but even to be fellow-creators with God. When by 
mechanics and chemistry and physics we direct 
natural forces to minister to the needs and conveni- 
ences of mankind, we co-operate with the Divine 
Wisdom. When by means of gardens and noble 
architecture, by the various fine arts, not least by 
the cultivation of healthful vigour and grace in our 
own bodies, we increase the beauty of the world, we 
co-operate with the Divine Art. Equally do we 
create in conjunction with God when we train aright 
the minds and characters of the young and engage 
in political affairs for the welfare of the community. 
These various forms of participation in the Divine 
activity must be counted among the great values 
which Christian love of neighbours is bound to dis- 
pense as richly and widely as possible. Science, art, 
public service prepare the soul, under conditions of 
mortality, for higher and more difficult creating along 
with God in the immortality to which it is destined. 
(4) There is one strange doubt which has emerged 
as human existence has grown more secure, and it 
has become the habit to take longer secular views : 
whether by acts of mercy we are not causing the race 
to degenerate. For if we feed the hungry and cure 
the sick we are keeping alive those who, but for our 
charity, might die. And those who are destitute and 
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diseased have in general less than the average vitality, 
But by expending wealth and energy on them we 
have less for our own families. In short, Christian 
morality appears to reverse the operation of that 
natural selection which since the commencement of 
organic evolution has caused the better to increase 
and the worse to decrease. This idea is commonly 
presented in the statement that modern social legis- 
lation taxes the capable for the support of the in- 
capable, so that the capable bring up fewer children 
and the incapable more. But the case, as regards 
mere breeding, would be substantially the same, if 
the poor and sick were assisted by voluntary charity 
instead of out of the proceeds of Government taxes. 
Is then love fundamentally dysgenic ? 

What is the alternative? To leave the slums and 
their inhabitants alone without gifts of food or clothes 
or money, without sanitation or medical service, 
and without education, in the hope that such neglect 
would produce a high infant and child death-rate ? 
Such murderous conduct would be unthinkable and 
impossible. And these decaying slum-areas would 
be plague-spots, liable to infect the rest of the com- 
munity with disease and vice and anarchy. Some 
method of painless infanticide would be less cruel 
and dreadful. 

Or is it suggested that the restriction of aid, 
whether official or charitable, would induce inferior 
parents to have fewer children? On the contrary, 
the lowest are likely to be just those who will have 
least regard for the consequences of bringing into 
the world more babies than they can support, perhaps 
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pleased when charity or even death relieves them of 
their hungry mouths. 

Is it not then evident that procreation must be 
moralized, so that it will be undertaken with reference 
to the welfare both of the offspring and of the race? 
It must be lifted out of the realm of lower natural 
causation, to which belong the growth and decay of 
vegetation, and be subjected to the volition of rational 
humanity doing the will of God. 

Are we then, as Christian moralists, to become whole- 
hearted eugenists? To those who adopt the biological 
theory that heredity counts for almost everything, 
and nurture and education for next to nothing, in 
the determination of progress—the germ-plasm being 
hardly affected by conditions of living—the eugenic 
selection of parenthood becomes the primary obligation 
on all who wish well for the future of the race. ‘This 
theory is combined with the prediction of an enormous 
over-population of the globe as the inevitable conse- 
quence of unrestrained reproduction, so that sooner 
or later checks will become necessary. These, how- 
ever, seem uncritical assumptions, Can we be so 
sure that the soul of the child is wholly derived from 
the parents? And if it be not, may not a superior 
soul to some extent transform. an inferior body ? 
How do we know that there will be enough souls 
forthcoming to make this over-population? If we 
believe in an over-ruling rational and spiritual Provi- 
dence, we are entitled at least to postulate that charac- 
ter, intellect, and spirituality also conduce to the 
improvement of the race from generation to generation, 
and that if these are present in a high degree, the 
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lower breeds will not be allowed utterly to swamp 
the higher. But all this need not imply that the 
eugenic programme is wholly misconceived; in a 
modified form it may still be assigned the noble task 
of furnishing good souls with good bodies as their 
worthy and efficient instruments. 

If we find ourselves led or driven to advocate some 
method of sterilization for the more obviously de- 
generate stocks, those, for instance, with clear ten- 
dencies to insanity and criminality, and perhaps some 
partial check on the redundancy of the families of 
markedly inferior mentality and vitality, this does 
not mean that those who have the moral strength to 
sublimate their procreative instinct should not be 
exhorted to do so. We have to consider the welfare, 
physical and mental and moral, both of the present 
generation and of the next. Meanwhile we must 
show all possible kindness to the feebly and sickly 
who are amongst us, remembering that they are im- 
mortal souls. And throughout we can pray to know 
the mind of Christ. 

(5) The operation of Christian morality involves 
movements of approximation and union between 
disparate and antagonistic groups. It is convenient 
to consider these uniting tendencies under the three 
headings suggested by St. Paul: ‘‘ There can be neither 
Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, 
there can be no male and female; for ye all are one 
in Christ Jesus ”’ (Gal. iii. 28). We may paraphrase 
this by saying that in the Divine Humanity that 
springs from Christ the antagonisms and separations 
connected with nationality and class and sex are 
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destined to vanish. Union does not necessarily imply 
loss of distinctness. Yet it is to be noticed that in 
the course of evolution opposing groups do tend to 
gain the qualities of one another as additions to their 
own original qualities. Various constituents of the 
manifold human personality are generated and develop 
up to a point in sections or relatively isolated groups 
of the race, and later spread to other groups and 
become combined with the constituents originally 
peculiar to them. The Jews were, so to speak, the 
specialists in religion, and the Greeks in philosophy. 
But in course of time the Jews learnt philosophy 
from the Greeks, as when Philo studied Plato at 
Alexandria ; and the Greeks learnt religion from the 
Jews, as when St. Paul taught the people of Athens 
and Corinth. Such reciprocal imparting of talents is 
essential to the harmony and progress of the world. 
What, under the first heading, is the chief separation 
calling for union? The great international antagon- 
ism, looming on the horizon of the future, is that of 
white men against coloured, the peoples of European 
stock against Asiatics and Africans. Dangerous ele- 
ments in the situation are the greater fertility of the 
coloured races, the fact that large sparsely populated 
lands are in the occupation of white nations, the pride 
of the white in their civilization and their insistence 
on a higher standard of living, their belief that they 
are of superior breed and their consequent repulsion 
to intermarriage with the coloured. Even now there 
exists a dread among the whites lest they be swamped 
by floods of Asiatic immigrants and the rapid increase 
of coloured men within their own borders. Will this 
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dread presently engender a determination to check 
the coloured races by force while there is still time ? 
Yet what is to bring the various peoples of the globe 
to regard themselves as members one of another ? 
How can they be led to mutual recognition of rights 
and just claims and divergent standards and ideals ? 
What is to inspire them with the vision of one humanity 
and the zeal to co-operate for its progress and evolu- 
tion? Only Christianity can effect this ; not, indeed, 
the truncated and meagre Christianity of the past, 
which was chiefly concerned with the salvation of 
individuals, since that has failed to avert wars, but 
the ampler Christianity which seeks first the Kingdom 
of God and believes in the universal Fatherhood of 
God and brotherhood of mankind. Christ and His 
Gospel must indeed be preached to all nations, but 
with fuller understanding than has hitherto been 
attempted. 

Secondly, the opposition between bond and free 
survives in the opposition between lower class and 
upper class. Here also we are threatened with a 
conflict, that of employers against employed, of 


t This dread is forcibly voiced by Dr. Lothrop Stoddard in 
The Rising Tide of Colour, e.g. p. 303: “ Modern civilization has 
been one-sided, abnormal, unhealthy—and nature is exacting 
penalties which will increase in severity until we either fully adapt 
or finally perish. ‘ Finally perish!’ That is the exact alternative 
which confronts the white race. . . . If the present drift be not 
changed, we whites are all ultimately doomed. Unless we set 
our house in order, the doom will sooner or later overtake us all. 
And that would mean that the race obviously endowed with the 
greatest creative ability, the race which had achieved most in the 
past and which gave the richer promise for the future, had passed 
away, carrying with it to the grave those potencies upon which 
the realization of man’s highest hopes depends,” 
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brain-workers against manual workers, or perhaps, 
rather, of rich against poor. The class-war has 
already in some parts of the world broken forth 
violently with lamentable consequences. Elsewhere 
it has taken the form of sullen mistrust and dislike, 
causing friction and stoppages amid the wheels of 
the social machinery. The question is insistently 
asked whether there ought to be class distinctions, in 
the sense that the child of a manual worker is, unless 
exceptionally brilliant, trained for a manual occupation, 
and the child of a brain-worker is, unless exceptionally 
dull-witted, educated for an intellectual profession, 
with big differences of remuneration in favour of the 
latter. Will not the conflict continue until this 
alleged injustice is abolished? It is too complicated 
a matter to be discussed in full here. But it may 
be premised that a sudden and drastic obliteration 
of social differences would probably result in a general 
impoverishment. Yet as time goes on the classes will 
become more like one another and be less distinctly 
marked off. Those who are engaged in the more 
intellectual and directive business of the world must 
be encouraged to reduce, so far as is compatible with 
their efficiency, the amount of personal service that 
they demand from their fellows. Those who do 
work requiring less prolonged intellectual training, 
should be made to realize their duty of cultivating 
during their leisure their higher qualities of mind and 
soul and of exercising them for the benefit of others. 
There should come more facilities for children to be 
trained for occupations for which they are fitted. 
And there need be no sense of failure or inferiority 
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when the child of a brain-worker earns his living with 
his hands, since he may be able to exercise such 
moral and spiritual influence as will give him aoe 
rank in the company of God’s labourers. 

Then, thirdly, as to the distinction of sex, it has 
often been remarked that Our Lord didnot differenti- 
ate in His moral teaching between men and women, 
and that He Himself combined the manly virtues, 
such as courage, and the womanly virtues, conspicu- 
ously tenderness to children, in a beautiful harmony. 
_““There can be no male and female ”’ in the moral 
ideal, and therefore apparently none in the spiritual 
life that springs out of it. Our own generation is 
witnessing a great movement in womanhood towards 
freedom and energy. Women are claiming the right 
and power to combine with their grace and gentleness 
vigour of body and mind formerly judged specifically 
manly. Most plainly do we see in this the urge to 
completeness which is characteristic of growing human 
personality.1 Yet it may often be our duty to forgo 
for a while the development of some elements in our 
complex nature, and to endure limitation, in order 
to do efficiently that which we have to do here and now, 
believing that only by this self-denial can we gain the 
fullest and richest life afterwards when this particular 
work is done. 


* % * * * 


But there is one urgent need for the application of 


1 Vide Hadfield, op. cit., p. 61: ‘‘ Every organism is impelled to 
move towards its own completeness. Fulness of life is the goal of 
life; the urge to completeness is the most compelling motive of 
liter’ 
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the ethical principles of Our Lord, which would, I 
am convinced, mightily assist to the solution of all 
such difficulties and promote the moralization of the 
various affairs of civilization. Members of the Church 
of England are at present concerned about revising 
their Book of Common Prayer, and there is vehement 
contention over the changes proposed. But the main 
deficiency in this liturgy, and in most liturgies, receives 
too little attention. This is the lack of self-consecra- 
tion of the worshippers to doing God’s will for man- 
kind, and of prayers for His strength and guidance 
in the work which they undertake in His Name. 
This is an essential element in our communion with 
our Heavenly Father, and yet how slight the expres- 
sion which it receives in public worship! Why is it 
not suggested to remodel our devotions in the spirit 
of the Lord’s Prayer, wherein we offer ourselves to 
do God’s will for the coming of His Kingdom? Is 
not the Christian life essentially a life of activity, of 
doing, of service ? Andis not our worship, our prayer, 
our converse with God, to be concerned with our daily 
life? Alas! with all its lamentations over sin and 
appeals for mercy and pardon, much religion is a 
drug to conscience and an anodyne to pity. If we 
are to behave to others as Jesus Christ bade us, then 
we must tell God openly and unitedly what we intend 
to do, and ask for the requisite sympathy and courage 
and wisdom. If we really desire the new world that 
the Son of God announced, we must pray to be enabled 
to fulfil our part in the making of it. 
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